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MAVOURNEEN. 

tT mountains have stolen the blue of the skies, 

But black in the water their deep shadow lies, 
As the lashes lie dark ‘neath thy blue Irish eyes. 
Calm, pure as thy brow, love, the lake lies below, 
Its fair face tinged softly with warm sunset glow, 
Like thy soft cheek when o’er it the bright blushes grow, 
In love with its beauty, one star out of space 
Bends over it fondly and kisses its face, 
And is held, bold glad lover, in tender embrace. 
Were I bold as the star, love, a-wooing of thee, 
Like the star, wert thou kind, love, in heaven I'd be, 
For thine arms would be heaven, Mavourneen, to me. 


STEP-MOTHERS. 


EALOUSY of the step-mother is as old as literature, 
© probably ingrained in the heart of the race, and cer- 
tainly instinctive with most people, since there is almost 
always required explanation or argument to prove, in the 
general mind, the exceptional nobility of the step-mother 
as an individual. 

The root of the common antagonism to the mother who 
has stepped into the place of her predecessor strikes deep 
into that soil of loyalty which is the ground and basis of 
our clinging fidelity to her who cradles her own children 
in her arms and nurses them at her breast. When this 
poor mother, relentlessly snatched from her brood by 
death, lies cold and empty-handed in the grave, we, per- 
haps naturally, resent the entrance on the scene of another 
woman, younger, fairer, robed in bridal whiteness, flowers 
falling in her path, honeyed vows of everlasting love 
pledged her at the altar, she, queenly, triumphant, alive, 
with all the advantages life has to offer, while the other, 
once regnant and beloved, is but a shadowy memory in 
the background. 

Strangely enough, it is the spectator, the one who has 
absolutely nothing to do with the case, who usually most 
keenly resents the new administration. ‘* Those poor 
children!” says the neighbor across the way, drawing a 
warm protecting arm around her own brood, when the 
little ones who are step-mothered issue from their door, 
well fed, well trained, rosy, and happy, on their way to 
school. It scarcely seems possible to the ordinary outside 
observer that the appearance of comfort may be real. 
She is always half conscivusly on the watch for some dis- 
play of cruelty or injustice, of harshness in word or se- 
verity in act on the part of the interloper, who seldom 
receives credit from her world for even doing her duty. 

An own mother may reprove, rebuke, exhort, punish, 
be as unreasonable and despotic as she chooses, nobody 
criticises, nobody presumes to censure. A step-mother 
may behave with angelic patience, and endure childish 
petulance with superhuman forbearance, yet be suspected 
of dark designs beneath her tranquillity, or, on the con- 
trary, accused with perverse inconsistency of being in- 
different to the right development of her charges. 

When she comes, in course of time, to combine in one 
person the twin offices of own mother and step-mother, 
sharp eyes will watch, and sharp tongues pounce upon 
every evidence of partiality to the offspring she has borne. 
It will be demanded of her that she shall actually show 
more love to the first than to the second family, that she 
shall always discriminate in favor of the older children, 
and be more rigid in the government of the little ones 
who are, so to speak, her distinctive property, than she 
dreamed of being where her husband’s former children 
were concerned. 

It must be conceded, therefore, that the path of the step- 
mother bristles with difficulties, and that she is a brave 
woman who deliberately chooses to walk therein. Doubt- 
less there will dawn for the happiest and most successful 
step-mother under the sun days when, like the poor tur- 
bulent mother in 7'he Master, who, by-the-way, was not a 
step-mother, she will long for a wild instant or two to 

“throw up the position.” 

But no fair-minded person, looking dispassionately over 
the fleid of her acquaintance, can fail to admit that many 
siep-mothers are capable of that quiet acceptance of bur- 
dens, that commonplace round of small self-denials and 
daily sacrifices, which are essentially maternal. It is not so 
much that loving their husbands, these women love their 
husbands twice and thrice as they devote themselves to the 
upbringing of the children in the home, as that to some wo- 
men love for childhood is the highest expression of their 
humanity. There areumarried women, old maids, in the 
familiar homely phrase, who possess the mother’s nature 
to a degree far surpassing that which has been given to 
some wives. There are mothers of children who never 
know the sacredness and purity of real motherhood, mo- 
thers to whom children are always an incumbrance, and 
who haste to push maternal cares aside, that they may 
devote themselves to the pursuits which are more con- 
genial to their desires and wills. 

Step-mothers there are, not a few, who fill their delicate 
and difficult role to perfection, aware of its grave responsi- 
bilities, accepting its bitterness with resignation, humbly 
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aud devoutly filling each hour of their lives with the 
grace of patience and the tenderness of the true womanly 
soul, Such women often have a sense of owing some- 
thing to the one whose unfinished life they have gener- 
ously consented to supplement, whose work they are doing, 
whose children they are educating and training with a sel- 
dom forgotten feeling of vicarious obligation. They are 
even jealous and sensitive in behalf of the mother who has 
gone, far more so than would be believed by those who, 
never standing where they stand, can have no compre- 
hension either of the purity of their motives or the self- 
abnegation of their daily lives. 

Honored among women should be the step-mother of 
this sort, by no means rarely met in the procession we 
pass on life’s journey. 





THE NEW SUNDAY AT NARRAGANSETT 
PIER. 


ba farting =- unless perhaps at Nice or Monte Carlo, had 
we seen such a Sunday. There were not the same 
people, of course, none of those big, idle, red-faced men, 
with wrinkles of flesh over their collars behind—men you 
see every day of your life on the Promevade des Auglais 
and about the tables of the Casino. And none of the 
women were the same. You recoguized no worn-out ce- 
lebrities; no once famous Mignons of the opera, now old 
women in dowdy clothes; no Duchesses of ancient line 
bent on worldly pleasures of their own. They were all 
Americans, with but an exception or two—genial, kindly, 
well -dressed, and well-bred Americans; not idlers, but 
workers, men and women having families about them, 
people, many of them, of serious pursuits and dignity of 
life, representing at home the stable, well-ordered part of 
the community. 

And yet, if you looked for a moment without thinking, 
you might have supposed yourself at Nice or Monte Carlo, 
The band was playing. Throngs of gayly dressed people, 
all light laughter and smiles, were moving up and down 
through the bathing pavilion, which is to be when fin- 
ished the finest of its kind in the world. The sea was 
filled with bathers, the pool with swimmers. The smaller 
shops were open. Flowers and fruits and bonbons were for 
sale. Everybody was happy, everybody gay. 

They had all been to church, of course; or most of them 
had, a long procession in bright attire, white shoes, white 
umbrellas, hats all flowers or plumes, strolling into service 
over the fresh green of the grassy street. 

The old inhabitants of Narragansett had held aloof, go- 
ing home to their own piuzzas when the sermon was over. 
They have traditions to guard. They understand, too, 
just what this will all lead to. Music on Sunday in the 
Casino now means music in some dancing-hall on Sunday 
later on—some davcing-hall where people are not quite so 
well dressed and are somewhat more noisy, with merry-go- 
rounds, perhaps, and advertised attractions. But the sum- 
mer visitor has no prophetic vision, nor any interests to 
guard. He is content, like the grasshopper, to dance and 
be merry to-day, let the future mean what it may. After 
church on a Sunday he goes to the pavilion and bis bath, 
and then to his table at the Casino. And after his mid- 
day repast at home he goes to the Country Club. 

The Country Club is a new institution opened not long 
ago—a quaint little old farm-house set down among pine- 
trees, with tables all about the lawn for tea, and steaming 
brass kettles for the tables. The pony races are held there, 
and golf is played, tennis, and croquet. The bicycle takes 
og there easily; indeed, the bicycle takes you every where. 

t has metamorphosed all the life of the Pier. In every 
direction you meet it, carrying young and old, rich and 
poor, villager and summer visitor. Nobody strolls now 
under big umbrellas, nor sits secluded on the “‘ rocks,” 
once the trysting-place of all lovers. Everybody is off 
wheeling through the country or along the beach. Sherry 
has a hundred bicycles for hire. Last year there was but 
one to be had in the place, and that was leut, borrowed, 
and hired all day. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GENTLEMEN. 


A REPORT is going the rounds of the newspapers— 
and may, nevertheless, be true—that some Cornell 
students were ruled out from rowing in the Henley re- 
gatta because they had crossed the ocean in a cattle- 
steamer, and had therefore earned money by the work of 
their hands. The college oarsmen, it was stated, ‘‘ must 
be gentlemen,” and no gentleman could have worked with 
his hands. The rumor looks a little improbable, because 
in Tom Brown at Rugby, written nearly half < century 
ago, a college crew is described as being saved by the 
rowing of a plebeian student, who had, it is to be pre- 
sumed, done some manual labor. If, however, the tale be 
true, it points to a difference, still insurmountable, be- 
tween the English and American students, Even in cir- 
cles of inherited wealth in this country it is not at all 
uncommon for a young man who is to enter upon manu- 
facturing or mining or railroad business to begin himself 
at the foundations, work with the laborers, dine from a 
tin pail, and be paid wages like the rest. Among the 
owners of mines and factories the greater number have 
begun on the tin-pail level. To all these the word “ gen- 
tleman” means something very different from what it 
means in England. It means good manners and good 
education, whether the owner dates back to a cattle-steam- 
er or otherwise. This might be called, in a certain way, 
the Christian meaning of the word — inasmuch as the 
founder of this religion was a carpenter’s son and, as the 
Church has generally held, worked at his father’s trade in 
early youth. Yet he was called by the poet Dekker in a 
line which is very likely to prove immortal— 
“The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


There are two great defects in the working of the Eng- 
lish theory that a gentleman must never, under any cir- 
cumstances, have worked with his hands. The first is 
that it handicaps every one who has so worked, and makes 
it harder for him, even in the American sense, to be a 
gentleman. People are very apt to be what is expected 
of them. Assume that a whole class will be clowns, and 
they are more likely to be so; assume that they are to be 
gentlemen, you remove half the obstacle to their success, 
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Hence much of the flexibility of American character, its 
ready adaptation. Since it made no difference to any- 
body else that Whittier had been in youth a farmer's boy 
in summer and in winter a shoemaker, it made no differ- 
ence to him; and nobody stopped to ask whether he had 
8 , in childhood, the same influences with 
Longfellow and Lowell. In New York, in Washington, 
one often encounters eminent men who have worked 
with their hands. In England, these men would have 
carried for life the stamp of that experience—some mis- 
placed A, some Yorkshire burr would have stamped them 
forever. In America the corresponding drawbacks have 
been effaced and swept away. No doubt climate and 
temperament have something to do with this difference, 
but the recognized social theory has more. It grows large- 
ly out of the changed definition of the word “ gentleman.” 
4 America this changed definition has let down the bars. 
The word “‘ gentleman” denotes a class that is hencefor- 
ward accessible to merit, 

The other defect of the English standard is that it per- 
petuates, even inside those who rank as gentlemen, a per- 
manent feudalism, a wholly artificial standard of social 
subordination. This lasts even to the present time, In 
the autobiography of Anthony Trollope there is an espe- 
cial chapter on the question, *‘ How a literary man should 
treat his social superiors” —a chapter which is, to an 
American literary man, first ludicrous and then pathetic, 
Walter Besant in his Fifty Years Ago enumerated the list 
of eminent authors and scientists of the Victorian period, 
and pointed with pride to the fact that they had had no- 
thing to do with the court of Victoria. Now that he has 
been knighted, he is described as wearing his title with 
an eXaltation that rather amuses his friends, But the 
crowning illustration of the curious attitude given by be- 
lated feudalism to the author is to be found in the lately 
published letters of Sir Walter Scott. They are delight- 
ful in all respects but one—the absolute self-subordina- 
tion, the personal prostration, with which he writes to 
every titled nonentity about him. Men younger than 
himself, now utterly forgotten by the world at large, were 
treated by this leading Scotch intellect of his day as if 
they conferred honor by letting him write to them; and 
the very grace and naturalness with which it is done 
shows how ingrain it is. To the chief of his clan, espe- 
cially, Scott is the humble minstrel for whom it is honor 
enough to sit in the doorway of his liege and amuse that 
august leisure. That this attitude was not inevitable we 
know by the very different tone of Burns; but the facility 
with which Scott fell into it shows the strength of the 
feudal tradition; while the attitude of Trollope and Besant 
shows that it still survives. 

But Scott’s letters are of especial value for this: that 
they absolutely defeat that theory, held by many English- 
men and some Americans, as to the essential resemblance 
between an aristocracy of birth and one of wealth. No 
one can read these letters of Scott’s and imagine for an 
instant an American man of genius as writing in the same 
tone to any merely rich man. He might write more be- 
seechingly when he had favors to ask, he might use more 
direct flattery; but the feudal flavor would not be there, 
nor would it be possible to put it on. It would not, like 
Scott’s tone, be spontaneous, unaffected, and in that point 
of view almost dignified. Cringing and mean it might be, 
but not isgrain and unconscious. It would be the excep- 
tional mean act of a consciously mean man; it would not 
represent the very organization and structure of society. 
It was because Scott was personally a man of high tone 
that this deferential attitude is a thing alarming—and in- 
structive. If he had done it for a particular purpose it 
would have represented far less. It only shows that the 
feudal curetval ts really the thing nearest the heart of © 
those who dwell under its influence, and that the satiric 
pictures of Thackeray are not obsolete, but really belong 
to to-day. A nation is tested not by watching the class 
which looks down, but by the class which looks up. In 
England the upper classes naturally and ogg, | look 
down, and the middle and lower classes look up, In the 
-United States the so-called upper class may or may not 
look down, but the rest do not look up, and this makes an 
ineradicable distance. The rest point with pride or gazc 
with curiosity, but they certainly do not manifest rever 
ence for the mere social position. Something akin to that 
feeling may be called out by the political hero, the favor- 
ite author, even by the local ** boss,” but by mere wealth, 
never. It is better so. T. W. H. 


LIVING TROUBLES. 


E have sympathy to spare for our friends who walk 
under the shadow of bereavement, or who are strug- 
giing with care or distress of a tangible and ordinary 
ind, as, for example, a broken leg or arm, an illness, or 
a sudden loss of fortune. These calamities are in the 
usual order of the day’s work, and we can take our con- 
dolence to the doors of the sufferers, press their hands in 
token of our wish to help them, and show by look and 
voice and manner that we are genuinely sorry, and would, 
if we could, be genuinely helpful. 

With those who are bearing what are picturesquely 
oe living troubles the situation is quite the opposite 
of anything so simple and so easy of management as or- 
dinary grief or disaster. We may not lay a hand, how- 
ever softly or lightly, on that wounded heart which aches 
over the woe of an intemperate husband or son. Though 
we may suspect agonies never displayed, we must be ob- 
livious of that deep and poignant pain which throbs over 
the realized unworthiness of one’s kith and kin, over infi- 
delities, meannesses, cruelties, thefts, shame of any grade 
which makes on the loving heart an ineffaceable scar. 
These griefs which are hidden, which throb fiercely be- 
hind smiling faces, which stick their dagger thrust under 
the decencies and civilities of society, which are never al- 
luded to, never spoken of to the most intimate friend— 
these living troubles are worse to bear than anything else 
included in the gamut of possible human suffering. 

The son and brother whose weakness culminates in 
some infraction of law, the other son and brother whose 
family listen breathlessly for his first step on the floor 
when he turns the home latch-key at night, never sure 
that it will be firm, tearlessly trembling lest it be a shuffle 
and a shamble, that other who has the temper of a fiend 
and the moods of a demon, that other who is strugglin 
with a curse of madness inherited from some wretch 
ancestor who fell beneath the curse, these are the men, 
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most to be pat of all, in that they are themselves the 
living troubles. 

Few of them have not their moments of self-abhorrence, 
of unutterable melancholy and abasement; they struggle 
in the toils of the evil habit, or wrestle against the enemy 
who has them in his grasp with earnestness and effort 
dimly recognized by those who have never known tempta- 
tion. To the one whose hard fate it is to be a living trou- 
ble to others, there is usually the harder fate of being a 
ceaseless burden and terror to himself. 


oe OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


wr been a good many times to see the “ Exposi- 

tion of the Revolution and the Empire” at the Gal- 
leries of the Champs Elysées. It is full of Napoleon. I 
suppose the Society of the Sabretache, who arranged it 
for a charity, have succeeded in getting together as impor- 
tant a collection of Napoleon relics as could be made. 
One gets a very good object-lesson from them and the 
notes on the little Corsican in the catalogue. These give 
lots of facts about him in a concise, direct way that is re- 
freshing. I confess that half of the Napoleon literature 
reminds me of the story of the youth who went to an 
artist to get him to do a portrait of his dead father. 
**Have you a sketch or photograph or something of him 
you can give me?” the painter asked. The. young man 
explained that he hadu’t even a photograph of his defunct 
parent, but he thought that by describing him minutely, 
with as many details as possible about his character and 
peculiarities, the artist could get a likeness that would be 
satisfactory. ‘The painter was poor, and finally accepted 
the order, and on a certain day the young man went 
back to pass judgment on the result. hen the portrait 
was brought out and put before him, the only thing he 
said was, ** Oh, father, how you have changed!” That's a 
very fair example of the success with which the imagina- 
tion gets a conception from facts and descriptions. 

With Napoleon, the principal thing that interests me is 
his mind. Psychological curiosity seems to be the only 
kind I possess, and the technique of his battles doesn’t 
concern me. I could read books about it for a year and 
forget it the next day. But sometimes, as I drive through 
the Place de Carrousel and look at the massive walls of 
the Louvre, with the gardens of the Tuileries stretching 
away in the distance, and at the tide of human beings 
coming and going, all of whom seem such units by the 
side of those massive walls and that splendid space, I say 
to myself, “‘ He was nothing but a unit. He was ee 
more than a human being, with two eyes, two ears, anc 
one pair of hands, like the rest of us. Yet that right 
hand of his, that little finely-cared-for white hand, crushed 
the world, and those two eyes and two ears saw and heard 
him crowned ruler of it. How did he do it?” What 
Napoleon's thoughts were, what quality of mind different 
from that of the rest of us led him to conceive and carry 
out schemes different from what the rest of us could have 
conceived and carried out, is what I care most about in an 
exhibition of Napoleon souvenirs. It is a little as though 
one looked upon bis face; for so many portraits, done 
from life, and all hia little intimate personal belongings, 
give a direct impression of the Emperor that one could 
never get from description. 

Napoleon grows less and less of a demi-god as the years 
go by and we know more about him. We discover that 
he was human, deeply and profoundly human, but with 
more will than ordinary human beings, and with an intel- 
lect that exactly corresponded to his will, so that all his 
thoughts passed immediately into actions. He thought 
of life and the world exactly what one of his big soldiers 
thought of them. He was the idol of his army because 
he was the incarnation of their ideal expressed in terms 
which they could understand. He loved glory and be- 
lieved in it, and loved swords and drums and pomps and 
ceremonies, and believed in them. He never thought for 
a moment about anything that was beyond his power to 
reach. He never focussed his mind for an instant on any- 
thing ‘but what he was about to do. He was purely a 
man of action, and not a bit of his intellect ever lost itself 
in speculation about what is unknowable, in the various 
philosophies of existence, in the mysteries that surround 
this world and the next. The last sentence he ever wrote, 
traced in a fine, almost illegible hand, was the same sort 
of sentence that he might have written in the midst of 
one of his campaigns: ‘‘ Faire agréer la proposition que 
l’escadre entrit dans le port.” 

Napoleon to the end of his life was like a boy in his 
love for pomp and display. The moment that he could 
afford it, that is to say, when he became General-in-Chief 
of the army of Paris, he changed bis shabby clothes for 
an effective uniform, and began to bestow the greatest 
possible care upon his person, especially upon his hands, 
which were small and beautiful,and of which he was 
very proud. As commander of the army he wore a long 
blue redingote with a red collar and revers embroidered 
with oak leaves in gold, a girdle of tri-colored silk fringed 
with gold knotted round his waist over his redingote, 
culottes of white buckskin or cashmere, and a hat Seno 
rated with gold galloons and an enormous plume. In 
Egypt he powdered his hair a little, and, in order to im- 
press the Mussulmans, wore a redingote embroidered round 
the edges and pockets with gold, and a girdle of the richest 
Oriental stuff. This is shown in the exposition, and it 
afterwards served as counterpane for Napoleon at St. 
Helena, It was under the Consulate that he began to 
wear the famous gray-red hat which is so well known. 
Three or four of these are exhibited, one belonging to M. 
Gér6éme, and another to the Meissonier collection. A pair 
of the style of boots that he wore after he became Em- 

ror is exhibited. Lge! are riding-boots, made of soft 

eather, and lined with plush. They cost at least eighty 
francs. In Bohemia, in Poland, wits Russia, Napoleon 

















‘replaced his gray redingote by a sort of fur overcoat 


named a ‘‘ Witchoura.” This was generally lined with 
sable, and trimmed with a collar of the same fur. It was 
fastened at the neck with a clasp of gold, and across the 
breast by gold braid arranged in the shape of olives. The 
dress-coat presented to him by the City of Lyons, and 
worn by him at the Ceremony of the Concordat, at Notre 
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Dame, is ex It is of red velvet almost covered 
with embroidery in oak leaves and acorns. There is also 
one of the saddles such as he nent ant So Soentee 
General-in-Chief, that used at the battle of Austerlitz, It 
is of red velvet ornamented with wide galloons of gold. 
In Egypt he had Turkish saddles entirely covered with 

ld. As Emperor he had a saddle such as was used by the 

ings of France, of red velvet decorated with gold and 

eagles and bees in the place of armorial a with 
stirrups of gilded brass covered with fine gs. A 
cuirass made for Napoleon is exhibited, which has rather 
an interesting history. At one time he became frightened 
at the number of generals he lost after each battle, and 
concluded that it must come from the difference in brill- 
iancy between their uniform and that of the common 
soldiers. He ordered the generals to wear a cuirass, and, 
to give an example, had two made, one for himself, and 
the other for General Berthier. When he tried his own 
on he found himself so ridiculous in it that he threw it 
aside and never wore it again. The two cuirasses belong 
now to Prince Murat, who also owns the bed on which 
Napoleon died, which is exhibited. 

e always slept on a little folding iron bed, and at St. 
Helena had four—from which he was changed during 
his last illness. His death-bed had curtains of green 
silk. There was great contrast between it and the 
toilet articles of his room, all of which were extremely 
beautiful and costly. The basin that he took with him 
to St. Helena for his own use is shown—a basin of solid 
silver mounted on a tripod tipped with gilded eagles. 
Napoleon always shaved himself, even after he became 
Emperor, before aJittle mirror held by his valet Roustan 
—a little Empire mirror shown in the exposition, the 
frame of chiselled brass. A curious thing about Napoleon 
was that he could support all sorts of privations in the 
way of hunger, cold—everything of the kind—but he could 
not dress and undress himself. He was absolutely de- 

ndent on a valet. Dress he always considered of great 
importance. Ip the inventory attached to the catalogue 
of Napoleon’s personal effects in the campaigns of 1806 
we find that he carried with him no less than eighteen 
culottes and eighteen vests of white cashmere, three cu- 
lottes of white velvet, five pairs of trousers for travelling 
—two purple, two dark blue, one sky blue—two coats be- 
longing to the costume of a chasseur, two habits de grena- 
dier, two gray redingotes, and six robes de chambre. His 
gray redingote was never put on from indifference to 
dress. The most interesting thing discovered by the or- 
ganizers of this exposition, in their researches on all sides 
lo get together everything connected with Napoleon, was 
what became of his coronation robes; the magnificent 
imperial mantle of purple velvet, sown with golden bees, 
embroidered with branches of olive, oak, and laurel, and 
lined with ermine; the sandals of white satin embroidered 
and laced with gold; the golden crown of laurels that he 
took from the altar and placed on his own head. Through 
investigations, too long to be given here, the Society of 
the Sabretache discovered that Napoleon carried his coro- 
nation robes with him into Russia, and that they were 
either destroyed or burned during the retreat. Pauline 
Borghese, always his favorite sister, confided to a M. de 
Tracy, one of the ministers of the restoration of 1830, the 
secret that her brother, in carrying to Russia, with so 
much difficulty, through all the difficult passes and ra- 
vines, behind an army, robes which could be worn only 
at a coronation, had intended, after signing the peace of 
Moscow, to celebrate in the Kremlin a new ceremony, in 
which he should be crowned and proclaimed: ‘‘ Emperor 
of the Occident, Chief of the European Confederation, 
Defender of the Christian Religion.” M.de Tracy told 
this confidentially to the grandson of one of his friends, 
M. de Ségur, in 1863, and it was not until 1887 that M. de 
Ségur decided not to let the story perish with him at his 
death, and wrote it out in a little book until now read 
only by a few friends. 

1 wish I had time to speak of all the interesting old 
prints and pictures in the exposition, of the almost endless 
number of swords and caeitbooen, for both of which Na- 
poleon had a faiblesse. But I must not forget to mention 
his last garments, worn at St. Helena, a redingote of 
piqué neatly darned about the button-holes, white casi- 
mir knee-breeches, long very fine white silk stockings, and 
a panama hat round which is a faded black ribbon. 

Katuaringe De Forest. 





LITTLE GIRLS’ SUMMER FROCKS. 


=. and practical mothers who desire to 
dress their little girls comfortably on hot summer 
mornings put them in yoke slips of gray or brown hol- 
land linen. They are made in the familiar Mother Hub- 
bard fashion, with a shallow square yoke, to which all the 
material below is gathered oul a loose from the fig- 
ure. The yoke of this substantial linen needs no lining, 
and is buttoned in the back. It has a turned-over collar 
of the linen merely hemmed and stitched, divided in front 
and back. or else a bit of white embroidery is turned down 
as a ruffle around the neck. The large sleeves are in 
mutton-leg shape, with narrow cuffs matching the collar. 
The skirt reaches just over the knees and is simply 
hemmed. More fanciful slips are of china-blue linen or 
of mignonette green, with some narrow insertion border- 
ing the yoke and collar and just above the hem of the 
skirt. White Irish linen is made up in similar frocks for 
girls from four to seven years old. 

Larger girls, from eight to twelve years, wear brown 
holland dresses differently made. Some of these have a 
box-pleated belted waist with a simple turned-over collar, 
while others have a broad collarette of the linen widely 
hemmed, with a narrow white beading above the hem. 
Others have a jacket and skirt, some jackets reaching only 
to the waist, others six inches below in blazer fashion. The 
first plan is more youthful, but large girls delight in the 
last, as it is like the dress of grown-up women and re- 
quires a shirt-wuist. 
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Shirt- waists are now worn by girls as young as six 
years, and are quite a feature this season in the outfit of 
those six, eight, and ten years old. They are made of 
cotton madras and gingham in stripes and in checks, and 
in wash silks of narrow stripes of a color with white, or 
else in a plain color of some delicate shade of pink, blue, 
Nile green, — or white. They are cut in the simplest 
fashion, with or without a yoke in the back, and are quite 
full in front. ru batiste waists and those of white lawn 
are also worn by little girls. 

Serge frocks are as popular as ever for the sea-shore 
and mountain, and for country wear generally. For large 
girls they are made with Eton jackets or with blazers cut 
slightly ong to open over shirt - waists like those just 
described. Norfolk jackets, with three box-pleats in front 
and back, are more suited to these little women. They 
are worn with a stitched belt and turned-over collar of 
serge. Large square collars of écru batiste or of piqué 
or white linen are buttoned inside of open-fronted jackets 
of blue, red, or brown serge, and are thus easily removed 
when soiled. Checked tweeds are also much worn by 
children, and usually have a little dark velvet on them as 
trimming to give proper contrast with their light effect on 
account of having so much white or cream-color in them. 
Red and white tweeds, green and white, brown and cream, 
in irregular checks, make very nice gowns for small girls. 

Among the colored piqués so much in vogue those of 
pink and yellow are most worn by children, and even 
these do not rival the white piqué dresses that have al- 
ways been popular. The large-ribbed piqués are espe- 
cially liked in colors, while those of white are lightly em- 
broidered, sometimes.in sprigs of white, and again in col- 
ored dots. High waists, with a single box-pleat or one 
double pleat and quite wide in front and back, are pre- 
ferred for piqué dresses. The skirts are pleated or plain 
in gathers, according as the child is siender or stout. 
White lawn chemisettes are worn inside low-cut waists of 
piqué, and large collarettes of nainsook edged with nar- 
row yellow Valenciennes trim high-necked waists. 

The short French skirt is very generally adopted for 
small girls. It reaches just below the knee and is made 
exceedingly full. To keep it quite round there is usually 
a lower skirt gathered to the same belt and of the exact 
length of the outer skirt. Under this is worn a stiffly 
starched skirt of cambric and a shorter muslin petticoat. 

For pretty little frocks to wear on summer afternoons 
there is a fancy for large-flowered organdies even for 
very small girls. They are made very full in every way— 
fuli French skirts of four breadths, full waists of medium 
length, and large balloon-puffed sleeves reaching to the 
elbow. The neck may be rounded low to show a guimpe, 
or else a mere chemisette is used on account of the elbow 
sleeves. The trimming is a cream-white lawn collarette 
of great size pointed out on the sleeves and lower still 
down the front and back, and edged with two nar- 
row gathered ruffles of yellow Valenciennes. They are 
made up over linings of white batiste or Victoria lawn 
throughout. A satin ribbon belt of the color prevailing 
in the blossoms has two chouz in front and two in the 
back. A hem six inches wide is around the skirt. 

Pink is the favorite color for girls’ best frocks this sea- 
son, whether of dimity, lawn, piqué, or organdie. With 
them they wear white hats of Neapolitan or fancy straw, 
or of the familiar Leghorn with flapping brim trimmed 
with a large bow of many loops of pink ribbon, either 
taffeta or satin, and a cluster of pink ostrich tips, with 
sometimes a bunch of pink blossoms, roses, arbutus, apple 
blossoms, or some deeper red poppies, very large and with 
showy silk petals. 

An effort is being made to introduce dresses with short 
sleeves and low neck for children’s wear in the evening. 
Mothers who follow foreign fashions adopt this in a mea- 
sure. But careful mothers, who consider health,remember 
the sudden changes of our climate, and prefer to cover ev- 
ery part of their children’s anatomy from throat to foot at 
all seasons of the year. A great deal of lace is used for 
trimming children’s evening dresses, yet embroidery in 
insertions and in entire wuists or sleeves has always 
seemed more appropriate. Pin-dotted Swiss muslins in 
pure white over colored lawn, and the colored Swiss with 
white dots, are favorite fabrics for children’s evening 
frocks, Plain China silks, pink, blue, yellow, or Nile 
green, are us much used as they were last year. One of 
the newer fabrics is grenadine in large Persian designs in 
very rich colorings on white ground. 

The fancy for wearing the hair parted in the middle 
extends to very small baby girls. At eighteen months or 
two years the hair is long enough usually to be waved 
slightly, or to be coaxed into little curves or curls each 
side of the face, thé back falling straight. As they grow 
older it is arranged in thick curls, not merely curled at 
the end, but all their length as in the ringlets of long ago. 

Low shoes are greatly worn this summer, and are black, 
tan-colored, or white. The stockings match the shoes in 
color, and are in best taste when perfectly plain. 


SMALL BOYS’ CLOTHES. 


Small boys when leaving off white for play dresses wear 
gray holland linen, just as girls do. They have kilt 
skirts of linen laid in very broad pleats, with a shirt-waist 
of the same, or a sailor blouse, or, if rather large, a box- 
pleated Norfolk waist. The suit is more useful than 
pretty, and in consideration of the fact that these little 
men must so soon don sombre colors their mothers de- 
light in dressing them in pale pink and blue Galatea and 
other twilled cotton suits even for every-day wear. These 
are worn with a white sailor blouse, the colored material 
forming a cunning little short jacket with sleeves and the 
kilt skirt. White piqué remains the favorite choice for 
the small boy’s best kilt suit. It is made up with a great 
deal of embroidery ov the square collar and the turned- 
over cuffs, It is also considered stylish when quite plain, 
with merely rows of stitching, or else some bands of 
piqué braid on the large collar and the little jacket. In 
every case the kilt skirt is quite plain. 

hen trousers are put on they are very short, or else 
— long in true sailor fashion. Indeed, the suilor styles 
still go on for little fellows, because nothing so pictu- 
resque can be found to rival them. The full knicker- 
bockers banded below the knee are adopted for larger 
boys, especially by mothers who take their children 
abroad. Caps with very deep visors and sailor hats 
worn far back are the favorite head-wear. Black and 
tan shoes cut low, with stockings to match, are worn by 
boys as well as by girls. 
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PARIS COSTUMES. 
Se dinnér or evening gowns shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, while of sufficiently hand 
some materials, still preserve a certain light- 
ness and simplicity of design that distinguish 


summer evening dresses from the more elab 
rate toilettes of otherseasons. The first of 
these models is OT pale rose-« olored taffeta 
with line stripes of black and printed fig 
ures. It is made with a short skirt and 
round décolleté waist belted with black sat 
in On the bust and again below the belt 
' g« led ornaments in appliqué satin 
wit jet beads and spangies The top of 
the puffed sleeve is shirred to conform to 
t) itline of the shoulder. A square out 
is ven to the neck by a stole of jet 
spangled pink silk with satin scroll-work 
ul etted fringe 
The gown Fig. 2 has a skirt of cie/-blue 
faille and a low chiffon waist to match. 
The garniture is an elaborate parure of jet, 
forming a bertha about the neck, from which 


ire carried down the sleeves and 
front of the bodice, meeting skirt ornaments 
fringes of jet 
oak for morning wear or driving 


g shower 


Fig. 3.—Lone Sr_K CLOAK 
is of brown and green shot silk It is slee ve less, 
but has a long accordion-pleated cape with perpen 


dicular insertions of écru guipure and deep. lace 
edging, which is surmounted by an angular collar 
ette eived with insertion 

A pink piqué gown for a young lady has two 
narrow white insertions let into the skirt and the 


Fig. 6.—Sit.ver-cray Woo. Gown, 
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Figs. 1 and 2.——SummMer Eventnec Gowns 


The waist has cross-draped fronts opening low 
Collar and belt are of pink 


edges of the waist 
on a vest of finely tucked cream mull 
moiré ribbon with bows at the back. 

A black silk crépon gown made in the prevailing style with box 
pleated and belted waist is relieved by a deep round yoke and epau- 
lettes of guipure lace laid over yellow silk and edged with jet and 
gold-spangled galloon. Collar and belt are of black satin. 

The silver-gray wool gown, Fig. 6, has a skirt composed of nar- 
row gores with slender points of écru guipure inserted between. A 
deep guimpe of the guipure is in the waist, traversed by two ribbon 





Créron Gown witru GuiruRE YOKE AND 
EPAULETTES. 


Fig. 5 


ruches, and descending in points on the bust. The puffed 
sleeves are divided by shirring at the middle of the arm. 

Blue and brown shot silk is the material of the model 
Fig. 7, on the skirt of which are long and short vertical 
bands of brown velvet ribbon. The round waist has a 
vest of white silk muslin with yellow Valenciennes be- 
tween two box-pleats. Collar, belt, and shoulder-knots of 
velvet ribbon. 


SUMMER GOWNS. 

See illustrations on page 637, 
LIGHT and youthful costume, Fig. 1, is composed of 
a skirt of white and bluet striped India silk, accom- 
panied by a bodice of accordion-pleated bluet chiffon over 
white. The bodice has a square puffed yoke of white silk 
mull surrounded by a pleating of the same, Belt of black 
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velvet ribbon, and little chouz of the same 
at the collarless neck. 

Silver-gray figured taffeta is the material 
of the gown Fig. 2. - The blouse part of the 
waist is of open-embroidered cream batiste, 
about the neck is a kerchief drapery of the 
silk forming a square outline on the chest 
aud back and leaving a slightly open neck. 
A frill of batiste embroidery surrounds the 
square, and other frills edging taffeta points 
form large epaulettes. The belt is of pale 
old-rose satin ribbon, and a knot of the rib- 
bon is placed where the corner of the dra- 
pery fastens over on the chest. 

A second mode] is of Pompadour-flowered 
taffeta with a light ground. The neck of 
the French waist is cut down slightly in 
heart shape, and from it turns a large-green 
velvet revers collar with spreading points, 
richly beaded and spangled. The collar is 
surrounded with deep yellowish lace. Green 
velvet forms the belt and sleeve bands 
which, together with the neck, are studded 
with small velvet chouz. 





Fig. 4.—Piqut Gown 


How to Keep Straight Hair in Curl and 
Order in Hot Weather. 
ROM May till October the girl with naturally 
curly, wavy hair can crow over her sister with 
straight locks, for heat and dampness are deadly, in- 
vincible foes to artificial curls. The rest of the year 
it is share and share alike, for cold, crisp weather 





Fig. 7.—Snot Sinz Gown with Vetiver Riseon, 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s WALKING CosTUME. 
(See Fig. 5.] 


makes the natural curls stiff and straight. 
There are a hundred and one inventions and 
appliances to make the hair curl, and some 
are remarkably successful. But the trouble 
withall isthe same, The results are not last- 
ing, and a sudden shower, any fog, or the 
thermometer going up into the nineties, makes 
all previous toil fruitless. It may seem a 
small matter to the world at large, but it is 
no small matter to the woman concernéd, to 
start out looking trim, neat, and really pretty, 
and in half an hour to be a hideous fright, 
with long lank locks in place of the coquet- 
tish, trimly arranged ringlets. 

The only plan that has proved efficacious is 
to wet the hair thoroughly with alcohol or 
cologne, curl it while wet, leaving the curls 
uncombed until the hair is thoroughly dried. 
Then putting a touch of powder both on curls 
and forehead will remove any temporary 
dampness, and the curls will stay in—mysteri- 
ous saying—for hours. The alcohol dries up 
the natural moisture of the hair, and the curl- 
ing while wet with the spirit is what produces 
the desired results. The dash of powder is so 
slight as not to show, and gives an additional 
dryness. The curls must be curled with hot 
tongs; there is no use in using the patent 
curlers for this purpose 

The waved effect which has been so fash- 
ionable for the side locks comes under this 
same rule, and it is surprising how long the 
waves remain wavy even on the hottest day, 
and, best of all, how natural they look. 

Now that we have accustomed our hair to 
being parted in the middle,and by dint of great 
exertion and wonderful patience have induced 
the refractory locks to stay in place, the rumor 
comes that in Paris the fiat has gone forth 
that a modified Pompadour effect is the latest 
thing, and we will soon, if we would be up to 
date, have to brush our hair straight back from 
our faces. Last winter two or three of the 
young girls in New York started the fashion of 
arranging their hair as much as possible after 
the portraits of Marie Antoinette. A very 
small cushion was placed on top of the head, 
over which the hair was brushed straight 
back from the forehead, and tied in a small 
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queue at the back of the neck with a narrow black velvet 
ribbon. It was all made ondulé, as the term is for the 
long-waved effect, and two or three thin curls on the face 
broke the harsh lines that such stiff effects give. There 
was also the tiniest dash of powder to give still more of a 
picturesque look. The fashions in ‘dress to-day have been 
taken from those of olden time, so it is but reasonable to 
suppose fashions in hair-dressing will follow suit. 

Curiously enough, the Pompadour way of arranging 
the hair is becoming to women with gray hair, as well as 
to young women in their twenties. Gray hair and light 
hair alike show to advantage, and if not too marked with 
lines, the complexion of the older woman seems fresher 
and brighter than when the hair is drawn down over the 
brow and ears. 

Every once in a while there come stories of the revival 
of chignons or waterfalls, as they were generally called, 
and there is certainly a great effort being made on the 
part of the hair-dressers to have the fashion started again. 
Several very smartly dressed women have been seen with 
unmistakable chignons—more graceful, modified a trifle, 
perchance, from those of ‘‘ ye olden time,” but still chi- 
gnons, and covered as of yore with a net to keep any 
loose locks in place. 

There are certain rules which lately have been adopted 
by all sensible women, and the first and foremost is that 
the becoming is the best style. For while the different 
changes of fashion are of course followed, they are modi- 
fied to suit different styles of beauty. Fortunately the 
heavy untidy bang which necessitated the wearing of 
curl-papers has been abolished, and only the faintest. sem- 
blance of a fringe is permissible. 

Constant curling and waving with hot irons is bound to 
be prejudicial to fine hair, but much damage can be pre- 
vented by being careful not to use the irons if they are 
in the least rough. A perfectly smooth, evenly heated 
iron, not hot enough to burn the hair, will do no harm, 
and the roughness that cuts can easily be discerned, and 
consequently guarded against. It is a good plan if one 
is in the habit of constantly curling the hair with irons to 
take a vacation for a month or six weeks, and during that 
time wear one’s hair quite smooth. 





Fig. 4.—Bacx or Gown Fig. 2. 


A good way to make the hair look naturally wavy 
across the top of the head is to wet the front locks very 
thoroughly before going to bed, then to pull them for- 
ward and tie as tightly over them as is comfortable a 
band of net. This holds the hair down, and when taken 
off in the morning makes a most natural and becoming 
wave, much more graceful than can be produced by 
even the broadest iron. 

The various washes which are sold to make the hair 
curl have all a tendency to fade it, even alcohol and 
cologne have the same fauit, but in a modified degree, so 
that it is as well to examine very thoroughly anything of 
the sort. Washing twice a week with pure soap and 
warm water will keep the front and side locks in good 
order, and will do away with any injurious effect of the 
alcohol used every day. 

Bang nets, as are called the nets for the front hair, are 
necessary paris of every woman's summer outfit, and 
save a lot of trouble, keeping the hair in place nicely. 
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Fig. 2.—Ficurep Tarreta Gown with Kercurer Drapery. Fig 3.—Fiowerep Sirk Gown witn VELVET 


Fig. 5.—Backx or Gown Fie. 1, 


[See Fig. 4.] 
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PIAZZA LIFE. 
BY ALICE RUTH CARTER 
PERSONS: 


Mr. Joun Gouvon, an elderly millionaire from California. 
Mr. Auso Henpenson, an qamane of 1894, nephew of Mr. Gordon, 
and hia heir 
Miss Magion Tuonwes, a girl who takes life seriously. 
Miss Guapve Taouns, a girl who takes life as it comes. 
Voros or Tus Cuarenon, 
Scene.— The piazza uf a summer hotel. 
Time. — The present. 


PART FIRST.—(MORNING.) 


Marion and Gladys in rocking-chairs at stage L. Gladys 
with paper-covered novel. Marion with Dante's ‘* Infer- 
no." A box of ** Huyler’s” between them. Both rocking. 


Gladys (yawning, looking up from her book). Marion, do 
you know where you are? 

Marion (not looking up). In the fifth circle 

Gladys. Circle? Of what? 

Marion. Dante's “ Inferno.” 

Gladys. Gracious, Marion! I believe we are. Isn't it 
slow? (No answer; pause.) Marion, isn’t it slow? 

Marion. 1 don’t find it so. I think it’s delightful. 

Gladys, Oh, Marion, I don’t mean the infernal regions! 
Compared to this, I should expect them to be highly en- 
tertaining, and not much hotter. And I am sure there 
would be a few men there, while this place grows duller 
every day. I am so tired of hearing Mrs. Lee and Mrs. 
Peters discuss the after-math of scarlet fever, and of hear- 
ing Mrs. Brown tell what kind of stocking heels her hus 
band always wears, and other like interesting details as to 
his wardrobe! I've read every book there is in the hotel, 
excepting this one, and now I am beginning to wish I 
hadn't attempted this 

Marion. Gladys! You call such stuff a book! 

Gladys. Well, what would you call it? A time-killer? 
It's barely that. People talk about the delights of “‘ piazza 
life,” but J don't see them. (Reading to herself; pause, 
putting down book.) Oh dear, what a disappointment! It’s 
just what I expected! 

Marion. How can it be a disappointment when you ex 
pected it? 

Gladys. Oh, don't be so logical! It is. She’s done it 

Marion. 1 don’t see how it is possible. 

Gladys. Possible? Indeed, you're just the kind 

Marion. The kind to what? 

Gladys. To fall into your own trap; and that’s just what 
this girl has done [ Pointing to her book. 

Marion Trap! (scornfully) Don't use such an expres- 
sion in regard to me. You knowl scorn the scheming 
and subterfuge which most girls resort to! 

Gladys. Oh vo, you wouldn't call it a trap. She doesn’t 
either; but it amounts to just the same thing. She tries 


to persuade him to take life seriously, and she succeeds so 
well that it a// becomes serious, and she accepts him; and 
the other man, who is twice as nice as he is, is left out in 
the cold. It’s just what you'll do some day, Marion. 


Marion (laughing). Well, if I do, you can console the 
other twice-as-nice man 

Gladys. Indeed 1 won't! I don’t want anybody's leav- 
ings. J take life as it comes, and the best of that which 
does come, It’s twice as much fun and not half so disas- 
trous as your way, Marion. There’s that poor little Hen- 


derson —how you do talk to him, as if he was an em- 
bryonic ‘‘ President of these United States,” and could 
move nations with one bend of his influential little finger! 


Marion. Ob, but it is a person’s potentialities which we 
should consider. Think of the possibilities for good in a 
young man, just at the beginning of life, with a mind 
open to all great and good influences! 

Gladys. The “budding mind” again. How you do 
love it! 

Marion. And, Gladys, I don’t trifle with bim as you do. 
Some day zon will realize how serious life is. 

Gladys. Perhaps Ido now. At any rate, I expect you 
to wake up to the serious consequences of your own se- 
riousness one of these days. As for me, I appreciate the 
potentialities, as you call them, just as thoroughly as you 
do. In Mr, Alec Henderson I appreciate the potentiali- 
ties for a good time. Tennis early in the day, before it 
gets hot; long walks in the woods; fun on the piazza; 
now and then, just to give solidity to my effect, and im- 
press him with the fact that I am a young woman of 
highly intellectual tastes, we read a poem of Browning’s, 
I explaining as we go—explaining, mind you; or we dis- 
cuss Marcella, or one or two problems of the day. He 
doesn't know that I get my ialormation from newspaper 
headings. He thinks me intellectual, graceful, charming, 
good fun for the whole of his piazza life. I think him 
amiable, gullible, much better than nothing, and appreci- 
ate his potentialities. While you—you! You talk to him 
about manliness and citizenship and patriotism, with a 
great deal about the “age ”’—the materialism and ration- 
alism and all the other ‘‘isms” of the age. You talk about 
Woman with a capital W. Iknow youdo. And forall I 
know, you talk about matrimony. Very likely you warn 
him against it. It would be just like you! Oh, I assure 
you, your method is far more disastrous than mine. You 
just wait and see! 

Marion. Disastrous? I do everything with a serious 
purpose 

Gladys. I should think you did; and I don’t. That's 
the difference. I like my way best. There’s not so much 
responsibility involved in it. And I have lots more fun 
than you do, 

Marion, Oh, Gladys, how can you? Asif all we ought 
to live for was fun! 

Gladys. Well, ca\l it what you like. It amounts to the 
same thing’ You take life seriously. I take it as it 
comes. We each prefer our own way. We each do as 
we like, and if doing what we like isn’t fun, I'd like to 
know what is! (Hnter Alec.) Isn't it, Mr. Henderson? 

Alec. Isn't what it? 

Gladys. Isn't doing what we like fun? 

Alee. I don’t know, I'm sure. It depends upon what 
_ like. Naturally I think doing what I like is fun, so 

will proceed to indulge now. 

[Seating himself between them. 

Gladys. Oh! Isee. Fondofcandy. Marion, hand him 
his fun at once. 

Marion. Gladys! I'm sure Mr. Henderson could not 
have meant anything so fearfully material as that. 

Handing Alec the candy. 
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Alec. Well, no, I didn’t; but I am very glad to have it 
thrown in with the fun (helping himself), especially if I 
may be let off from further explanations. It is rather 
alarming to have one’s words weighed so carefully, Miss 
Marion. 

Gladys. There, Marion! what did I tell you? 

Marion. You certaiuly did not accuse me of being 
frightful. [Smiling. 

Alec, Did any one? 

Gladys. Oh, Marion, let’s change the subject. Can't 
you think of something frivolous, Mr. Henderson? My 
cousin grows more and more serious every day, in spite 
of my distracting influence. I have rattan in keeping 
her from Dante most of the morning, but she'll be lost in 
it again as soon as I leave her alone. Can't you think of 
something very wild we can do when auntie is taking her 
nap? 

Alee. 1 would, gladly, but I have to to meet my 
uncle, who is coming on the twelve-o’clock train. 

Gladys and Marion. Your uncle! 

Alec. Yes, He's coming from California. He wants 
to spend a week here. He used to come here, when he 
was a boy, to visit his grandfather, and he wanted to see 
the old place, you know. I haven't seen him for several 
years, and he wished me to meet him here. 

Voice (from behind the blinds eo of which Alec, 
Gladys, and Marion are sitting). Girls! has the paper 
come? 

Marion. 1'll go, Gladys. It’s probably in the office. 

[Zzit Marion. 

Gladys. Well—I suppose I may as well say good-by. 

Alee. Good-by? You're not going away? 

Gladys. No, indeed. I almost wish I was. 

Alee, Oh, I say, don’t you think you're rather hard on 


me? 

Gladys. Indeed I think I’m very complimentary. I 
am sure you ought to fee) very much flattered. 

Alec. Flattered? Because you wish you were going 
away? It’s toomuch forme. I don’t grasp the true in- 
wardness of your remark. 

Gladys. There isn’t any inwardness. It’s all on the 
surface. Marion is having a bad influence over you, and 
you are getting to look on the serious side of everything. 

d —_ {am sure your going away is serious from every 
side. 

Gladys. Ob no, it isn’t; for, in the first place, I’m not 
going, and if I was, it wouldn't be serious. Nothing I do 
ever is. Iam going to stay right here. 

Alee. So am I. 

Gladys. Oh no, you're not. You're going to the station 
at twelve o’clock; and then—farewell! 

Alec. I suppose I’m very stupid, but I don’t see the 
connection, 

Gladys. Not very stupid, only moderately so, or else a 
little unfeeling. 

Alee, Unfedling? 

Gladys. Don’t you see that when your uncle comes you 
will be all devotion to him, and have no time to play with 
me? 

Alec. Oh, he won’t be in the way! He loves botany and 
that sort of thing. We'll take him out botanizing, you 
a and while he’s tearing through the underbrush, 
we'll— 

Gladys. Sit in the shade and read poetry? 

Alec. Yes. Just that. And he’s crazy about roads and 
road-building, and all that kind of thing, you know. He'll 
want to drive about the country inspecting roads, and of 
course he won't want to go alone. 

Gladys. No; he’ll want you to go with him, and here I 
shall sit with no one but Marion to talk to while auntie 
raps. I shall learn about Dante and philosophy and the 
purpose of life, etc. Oh,hum! Why did we ever come 
to this dull place? 

Alee. I'm sure J have reason to be thankful that you 
did, though I should not have come myself if it had not 
been for Uncle John and his wanting to see the place and 
hunt up antiquities. 

Gladys. Antiquities? Another — 

Alec, Yes; he’s very much-interested in collecting fam- 
ily relics; and I suppose we shall spend days hunting for 
former possessions of the Gordon family. 

Gladys. ‘‘ We” again. 

Alec. Why, yes, *‘ we.” Won't you come too? 

Gladys. 1? In the first place, I’m not invited. 

Alec, Ah, but you are, you know! 

Gladys. Not by your uncle. He would be much more 
likely to invite Marion than me. I don’t know anything 
about botany and roads and relic-hunting. And in the 
second place ‘‘ two is a company and three is a crowd.” 

Alec. Which would be the company? 

Gladys. You and your uncle, of course. 

Alee. That’s not my idea. 

Enter Marion. 

Marion. What is your idea, Mr. Henderson? 

[Seating herself. 

Alec. That three is a company this time. 

Marion (gravely). Thank you. 

Gladys (laughing). Well, | like that! (Zo Marion.) Had 
the paper come? 

arion. Not yet; but there was a Littell which auntie 
had not seen, and I brought her that. I don’t think the 
morning mail is in yet. 

Voice (as before). Girls! I can’t find my gray shawl. 

Gladys (rising). Tll go this time, Marion. It’s my turn. 

[ Zzit Gladys. 

Marion. You must be very glad that your uncle is com- 
ing, Mr. Henderson. 

Alec. Well, no, I don’t think lam. Tospeak frankly. 

Marion. Ob, I beg your pardon! Please excuse me. I 
did not mean to intrude. 

Alec, Not at all. I thought I was glad myself, but I 
don’t seem to be now. 

Marion, Oh, doubtless, when you see him, you will be 
delighted. I don’t wonder that you are somewhat embar- 
rassed at the thought of meeting him after all these years 
of separation. 

Alee. Ohno, I don’t mind that at all. If he doesn’t like 
me,I sha’n’t care. He can do what he likes with his 
millions, I’m sure; only my family think I ought to be 
devoted to him because he is not married and is going to 
leave his property to me. And it’s a beastly bore, though 
I'm sure I never saw that side of it until now. 

Marion. 1 think it is very noble of you to look at it in 

ust that way. Any true man would far rather stand on 
is own feet. Family devotion is one thing, but to have 
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no mind of one’s own and no i ence because of 
possible monetary obligation is terrible. Iam sure you 
are above it. 

Alec. Oh no, I'm not. At least I never was before, but 
now I see it in a different light. 

Marion. Yes; your eyes are opened. 

Alec. They are beginning to be. 

Marion. And you realize what true freedom is—that 

ad born and angi 
aT { cerveth ot yn " ‘vill, 
Weg cls truth hissy i 

Yes, I sympathize with you, and I admire your spirit. 

Alec. I don’t think you quite understand. It isn’t the 
money I mind, it’s the other thing. 

Marion. Oh yes,1 do. I understand perfectly, and I 
think it is splendid to see you taking such a stand. 

Alee (looking at his ). It’s quarter of twelve, and 
I must go. [ Rising. 

Marion. Quarter of twelve? Ihope auntie’s paper has 
come. Oh yes, it must have, for here’s Gladys. 

Enter Gladys. 

Gladys. 80 you are off, Mr. Henderson? I have en- 
joyed meeting you very much, and I trust we may meet 
again some time. 


Marion. Gladys! 

Alec. Oh, don’t! Just wait and see. You'll find me 
faithful to— [ Going. 

Gladys. Your uncle! A pleasant summer to you. 
Good-by. [Zeit Alec. 


Marion. Gladys! What do you mean? : 
Girls seat themselves. 

Gladys. Not anything at all. I should think you had 
known me long enough to have found out that I never do. 

Marion. Mr. Henderson is not going away, is he? 

Gladys. No. But his uncle is coming, and it amounts 
to the same thing. We sha’n't see anything more of him. 
He will have to give all his time to the old gentleman. 

Marion. Indeed, Gladys, I think you are quite mis- 
taken. He has no intention of being bound by any mon- 
etary obligation to his uncle. 

Gladys. Monetary obligation? What's that? Do you 
mean that his uncle supports him? 

Marion. Oh no! but he is his uncle’s heir. 

Gladys. And how did you find that out? 

Marion. Mr. Henderson told me himself. 

Gladys. You seem to have been very successful in your 
investigations. Did you find out the figure of his uncle's 
property? 

Marion. No. I didn’t *‘ find out” anything. But Mr. 
Henderson's uncle is worth millions, and as he is not mar- 
ried, his nephew inherits them. 

Gladys. Marion! How exciting! Why, nothing so in- 
teresting has happened this long time. hat did I tell 
you about the success of your methods? You found out 
much more than I did, in your investigations. 

Marion. 1 made no investigations, Gladys. I would not 
stoop to such a thing. Iam sure what was told me was 
told as a confidence. 

Gladys. Ob, I don’t doubt it, Marion. Yours is the most 
effective kind of flirting. 

Marion. Flirting? Giadys, how can you? 

Gladys. Because it masquerades innocently as interest 
in the well-being of your fellow-men. While mine, I make 
no bones about. Every one understands what I am up to. 
I fly my danger-signal boldly. And if they don’t choose 
to look out for themselves, it’s none of my responsibility. 
You need not look so shocked. I confess to mine, and 
you don’t. That’sallthe difference. Oh, I’m so glad you 
told me about the rich old uncle! What fun I shall have 
teasing poor Alec! 

Marion. Do be merciful, Gladys. Don’t tease the poor 
fellow about it. He is very unhappy over it now, and 
does not in the least care for his uncle’s money; in fact, 
would rather not have it. 

Gladys. Oh ho, Marion! If that isn’t just like you! 
Well, never mind, dear. If I do laugh at you, 1 think you 
are a great deal better and sweeter than I am, and I know 
you have higher aims, though honestly (laughing) I must 
confess that the consequences of our different methods are 
pretty much the same. 

Marion. Gladys, 1 can’t make you out at all. (Half ery- 
ing.) I know you area = deal cleverer and brighter 
than I am, and people like you a great deal better than 
they do me. And I should think they would. I do myself. 
And I don’t suppose you mean to make me feel badly; but 
I do get so mixed up. I don’t know what’s real and what 
isn’t. I didn’t know I was deceitful. But somehow you 
seem so sure of it, that it makes me feel as if I must be. 

Gladys (affectionately). Oh, come, now, Marion, don’t 
cry. It isn’t worth crying about. You don’t mean to be 
fascinating, but you can’t help it. (Sitting on the arm o 
Marion's chair.) 1 do mean to be fascinating, and (laugh- 
ing) I can’t help it either. Ihope 1 always shall be. And 
I am a mean naughty thing to tease you; but it 7s so dull 
here. 

Marion. Yes, dear. So you are—it is, 1 mean; and I 
wish I was better company for you. 

Gladys. Oh, you couldn't be better! I don’t know what 
I should do if you were like me. It would be too stupid 
for anything, and you must let me laugh sometimes. 

Marion (wipi eyes). Yes, I will. 

Voice. Girls! “fon't it time to get ready for luncheon? 

Marion and Gladys. Yes, auntie; we're coming. 

[Girls kiss, and go out with arms about each other. 
Enter Mr. Gordon and Alec. 

Mr. Gordon. Humph! Great changes since my time. I 
should hardly recognize the old tavern. Same beautiful 
outlook. How do you spend your time, my boy? It’s a 
fine country for tramping. 

Alec. Yes, very. 

Mr. Gordon. Have you been to the top of Smiths 
Peak? 

Alec. Well, no. Not yet. 

Mr. Gordon. Not yet? How long have you been here, 


ray? 
’ ‘lee I’ve been here about a week. 

Mr. Gordon. A whole week, and not been to the top of 
Smiths Peak yet? We'll try it to-morrow, and perhaps 
the old man can stir the Jeans one up a bit. 

Alec. That would be delightful, I am sure; but, to tell 
the truth, I’ve been pretty tired since Commencement, and 
I haven’t felt like doing much of on, so I have been 
rather loafing until you should come, for I knew you 
would be interested in exploring the country. 
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Mr. Gordon, And where and how have you been spend- 
ing your time meanwhile? 

Alec. To tell the truth, it has been so warm that I have 
hardly been off from this piazza, 

Mr. Gordon, It is well that my coming was no longer 
delayed. One of the most wretched things about this 
summer-hotel existence is what in modern parlance is 
known as ‘‘ piazza life.” A most pernicious thing—paper 
novels, rocking-chairs, gossip, pot frivolous girls. It is 
one of the most marked evidences of the strong tendency 
of the present day towards utter vapidity. 

Alec. I don’t think I can be accused of taneiadeigmes 
in the evil. I was really too tired to do anything. The 
most comfortable place was the piazza. There was no- 
thing but pecking-ehales to sit in, If there has been gossip, 
it has not reached me, and there are but two girls staying 
here. One of them is the most serious-minded _per- 
son I ever met. She would undoubtedly counteract all 
frivolous tendencies of her cousin, if these were not al- 
ways nipped in the bud by the voice of their invalid 
chaperon. 

Mr. Gordon. So there are two young ladies in the case, 
are there? 

Alec. Oh, I think not. 

Mr. Gordon. One only, perhaps? 

Alec. Here they come now. (Hnter Gladys and Marion.) 
Uncle John, allow me to present you to Miss Marion 
Thorne and Miss Gladys Thorne—my uncle, Mr. Gordon. 

[AW three bow. 

Mr. Gordon. Very happy to meet you, young ladies. 
My nephew tells me you have greatly relieved the tedium 
of his enforced detention. 

Marion. You are very kind. 

Gladys» 1 do not feel so sure of that. 
forward anxiously to your arrival. 

Marion (aside). Oh, Gladys! 

Gladys (aside to Marion). ’Sh! ’sh! 
anxious, 

Mr. Gordon. 1 can hardly find that credible, when he 
has had such delightful consolation. 

Gladys. Oh, Marion and I have done our best, but we 
have not succeeded very well—have we, Marion? 

Marion. Oh, Gladys! It is very hard to tell, Mr. Gor- 
don, whether my cousin is in fun or in earnest. 

Gladys. But, Mr. Gordon, there is no question about 
Marion. She is always in fun! 

Marion. Oh, Gladys! 

Alee (to Mr. Gordon). I think you will find Miss Marion 
quite in sympathy with the feeling you have just been 
expressing to me in regard to present tendencies and hotel 
piuzzas. 

Mr. Gordon. Indeed? (To Marion). You do not approve 
of hotel-piazza existence? 

[ Motions her to a chair. Mr. Gordon and Marion seat 
themselves at L., Alec and Gladys at R. 

Marion. Some forms of it are very pleasant. I have 
been able to accomplish a good deal of reading. But this 
so-called piazza life is utterly abhorrent to me. 

[AU are rocking. 
It is to me, as I was just remark- 


He has looked 


You know he was 


Mr. Gordon. Indeed? 
ing to my nephew. 

Marion, Oh, I don’t think he cares for it at all, and 
Gladys finds it very dull. 

Mr. Gordon. Then we are all agreed. 

Gladys (to Alec). There! You see just howit is. Your 
uncle takes to Marion at once. 

Alec. The arrangement is entirely satisfactory, so far as 
I am concerned. 

Gladys. But don’t you see how short-sighted you are? 
Marion will be invited to go botanizing and road-inspect- 
ing and relic-hunting, and I shall be left behind. 

Alee. Oh no. 

Gladys: I say, oh yes. There isn’t a carriage in the 
stable with seats for more than three besides the driver. 
You will sit in front beside him, and Marion behind with 
your uncle, while I shall sit on this wildly exciting piazza, 
and hear all about Mr. Brown's wardrobe, and listen to 
the mothers’ talk about children’s diseases and first teeth 
and such things. 

Mr. Gordon (to Gladys). Your cousin tells me, Miss 
Thorne, that you disapprove of piazza life as thoroughly 
as she does. 

Gladys (laughing). Perhaps not for the same reasons. 
But I certainly am tired of living on this one. We have 
scarcely stirred from it, or the sight of it, since we came. 
I long to go botanizing. 

Marion (aside), Ol, Gladys! 

Gladys. And I am sure there must be some treasures of 
old china and furniture in the houses about here, if we 
could but summon energy to look; but Marion reads deep 
books all day, and your nephew has put off everything 
interesting until you should come, and one lone girl can 
hardly a invasions into an unknown country quite 
single-handed. 

Mr. Gordon, Indeed, Miss Gladys, we must get up some 
expeditions, you and I, and see if we cannot persuade 
Miss Marion to leave her books, and Alec here to rouse 
himself a little. 

Gladys. That would be delightful, I am sure. 

Votce. Girls! aren’t you coming in to luncheon? 


[Girls rise. 
Gladys. There’s auntie calling. We must go. 
[Zxeunt the girls, Mr. Gordon and Alec follow. 


CURTAIN. 


PART SECOND.—(THREE WEEKS LATER.—EVENING.) 


Mr. Gordon and Alec in rocking-chairs at L. in front of 
the window of the parlor belonging to the chaperon of 
Marion and Gladys. 

Mr. Gordon. Ahem! This piazza life is beginning to 
pall upon me. I don't wonder you find it dull here. 

Alec. You don’t seem to object to it under certain cir- 
cumstances. I know I don’t. 

Mr.Gordon. Circumstances? 

Alec. Yes. 1 thought this morning you seemed to find 
the piazza quite endurable when Miss Gladys Thorne was 
readin ad hong from Roads and Road-makers. 

Mr. . Quite a different matter,my boy. I do 
not class such a manner of spending a morning under the 
heading of piazza life. I should be pleased to spend a 
morning under such circumstances, with so intelligent a 
young person, anywhere. 

Alec. ~~ é That was what I meant by circim. 
stances. I quite agree with you. I should be thankful 
for half an hour, to say nothing of a whole morning, 
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though I must say I have more use aos get who take a 
less frivolous view of life than Miss G % Thorne does, 

Mr. Gordon. Miss Gladys frivolous? You quite mis- 
judge her, if you think her that. She is all grace. It is 
merely her easy and graceful way of taking life as it 
comes which you look upon as frivolous. 

Alec. It certainly seems to be very easy for her to drop 
one thing when she takes up another! 

Mr. Gordon. My boy, you speak with bitterness. 

Alec. Perhaps 1 have some reason to, A man does not 
like to be fooled with because there is no other available 
victim, and then coolly dropped for the last new-comer. 

Mr. Gordon. And you fancy that to be your case? 

Alec. I don’t fancy; I know it. 

Mr. Gordon. 8o you think Miss Gladys has trifled with 


ou? 

7 Alec. I think she’s treated me mighty shabbily. Slie 
knew I was perfectly devoted to her, and she permitted 
it. But from the moment you came she gave all her at- 
tention to you (Mr. Gordon looks pleased), and of course 
there was no show for me, with you in the field. She 
naturally would care more for an older man, and one with 
ap assured income. 

Mr. Gordon. Alexander, do you mean to insinuate 
that Miss Gladys Thorne is a young lady to whom the 
attractions of money would outweigh those of person? 

Alec. 1 don’t mean to ‘‘insinuate” anything. I only 
mean to say that until you came Miss Gladys Thorne was 
glad enough to amuse herself with me, and even pretended 
to fear that your arrival would interfere with that amuse- 
ment. But finding you so much more agreeable than your 
nephew—for which of course I cannot blame her—she 
took life as it came, as she is always saying she does, and 
it was off with the old and on with the new—especially 
the off part of it. You are down on piazza life, and I 
have had enough of it myself. It’s fearfully wearing to 
the nerves! 

Mr. Gordon. It depends upon what you mean by piazza 
life. I am beginning to think that certain phases of it 
are very pleasant. 

Alec. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mr. Gordon. What are you laughing at? 

Alec. Nothing. ‘Though only a moment ago, Uncle 
John, you complained that it was dull. 

Mr. Gordon. That what was dull? 

Alec. Piazza life. 

Mr. Gordon. Perhaps I did. And I merely made the 
observation just now that certain phases of it were plea- 
sant, whereupon you go off into unseemly outbursts of 
laughter. 

Alec. I beg your pardon, Uncle John, It was very rude 
inme. But the truth is this piazza life, as you call it, 
is wearing on me. I am growing irritable under it, and 
shall be quite ready to go when you are. 

Mr. Gordon. There's no haste, my boy. I must find 
the twelfth cup and saucer in the Gordon set if possible, 
and you know there are two or more houses yet unvisited. 

Alec. Don’t you believe it’s broken? 

Mr. Gordon (somewhat testily.) Oh no; impossible. We 
must make the effort to find it, at any rate. 

Alec. Oh yes, certainly. Pause, both smoking. 

Voice (as tf passing near window). No, girls, there’s too 
much piazza life about it. Not enough activity. An- 
other summer I shall take you to a place where you can 
live more out-of-doors and see more people. This sitting 
on piazzas from morning till night is unwholesome in 
every way. (Voice receding.) Have you seen my reading- 
glasses? [Alec and Mr. Gordon, horrified. 

Mr. Gordon. They must have heard our conversation as 
plainly as we heard theirs. 

Alec. No. They’re gone now. I heard the door shut. 
This is the window of their parlor. 

Voice (advancing). What do you know about these two 
gentlemen? I have allowed you to drive with them and 
to walk with them and to sit on the piazza with them be- 
cause I thought from what you told me, and from what I 
saw of them through the blind, that they were safe and 
respectable, and because you had so little that was enter- 
taining that I could not bear to refuse you; but I think it 
is time I should make the effort to receive the older gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Gordon (whispering). Alec, this is shocking. We 
cannot sit here and hear this. What are we thinking of? 

Alec. I don’t know, I’m sure. [ They cross over to R. 

Gladys (behind blind). Oh, auntie, do be careful. They 
might hear you. They often sit in front of this window. 
(Pushing the blind softly open.) Oh, saved! (To those with- 
in.) Joy! they were not there, after all. Oh, auntie, such 
a fright as you gave me. (Opening the blind wider, looking 
out.) It’s a lovely night. (Discovering Mr. Gordon and 
Alec.) Oh! Good-evening. I did not know that any one 
was out here. We were just talking about you, Mr. Gor- 
don. My aunt would like so much to see you. We found 
a strange weed when we were driving with auntie to-day. 
Perhaps you could tell us what it is. 

Mr. Gordon. I am sure I should be very glad to help 


[ Bitterly. 


ou. 

r Gladys (turning towards the room; returning towards the 
piazza). We are ‘‘at home” now, Mr. Gordon. My aunt 
would be glad to see you now, if you can come in. 

Mr. Gordon. Thank you—thank you. 

Alec. Where do I come in? 

Gladys. Oh, you don’t come in at all now. I'll come 
out, (Disappears; reappears at doorway.) I will show you 
to our parlor, Mr. Gordon, if you will allow me (going). 
It is very kind of you, I am sure, 

[ Zxeunt Gladys and Mr. Gordon. 

Alec. Delightful, I am sure! A new phase of piazza 
life. The solitary phase. In spite of what they = ainst 
it, they all three seem to be pretty fond of it. ell, you 
won't catch me in this plight another summer. I'll go to 
Canada and camp out, or to Greenland on a relief expedi- 
tion. Anything for a land where there are no piazzas! 

Enter Marion and Gladys; seat themselves at R. 

Gladys. There! we thought we would leave them to 

themselves. What do you of my methods now, Mr. 


Henderson? 
Alec. 1 don’t think anything. They’re quite past my 
nee. 
‘arion. Why, Gladys, . didn’t know you confessed to 


any methods. 
you happened. : 
Gladys. Well, what do you think of _ manner, then? 
Marion. Surely you can’t expect Mr. Henderson to an- 
swer such a question as that! 
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thought you took things just as they and 


Gladys. Oh yes,1 can; he’s equal to anything. Aren't 
gp te ee sulk Anything b ] 
( ly). An ng but you, a nily. 
Gladys. Oh, don't let’s be trom. eat It's too lovely 
an evening. Do let me enjoy it while I can. I must 
go in pretty soon. 
I'll go, Gladys. 


Marion, Oh no. 

Gladys. No, you won't, either. You will stay and smooth 
out Mr. Henderson. 1 know you can, and it’s no use my 
trying. I only rub him the wrong way. 

Voice. Girls! it’s getting damp; you ought to have your 
wra on. 

‘arion. Yes, auntie. I will come and get them. 


[ Brit Marion. 
Gladys. Don’t be frightened. I'm not going to try. 
Alec, To try what? 

Gladys. To smooth you out. 

Alee. Oh, I say, I don’t need so much smoothing. 

Gladys. You mean you're “ smooth ” enough now? 

Alec. No. I don’t mean anything of the sort. 

Gladys, I don’t see how you consistently could. Come, 
now, don’t you think it was a fine plan for me to get your 
uncle and my aunt together—to unite the two chaperons? 

Alec. A fine chaperon my uncle is! He is about as 
much of a chaperon as—as—you are. 

Gladys. Just you wait and see. I'll make a fine chape- 
ron one of these days. I have not yet decided whether 
ag very strict, or very blind, and enjoy things my- 
self. 

Alec. I think it will probably be the latter. 

Gladys. Yes, I think so myself, for I always enjoy 
everything, even talking to such a misanthrope as Mr. 
— ed Henderson. It’s such fun to see his feathers 
ruffle. 

Atlee, Don’t you think you are a trifle unkind? 

Gladys. Nota vil. It’s good for you to be laughed at. 
And isn’t it a kindness to do to people what is good for 
them? 

Alec. Perhaps it is a question of manner again. 

Gladys. Oh no, I think not. I am quite sure it’s the 
being laughed at, and not the manner in which it is done, 
to which you object. But it is all for your good. I too, 
as well as Marion, can have a serious purpose underlying 
all my actions. 

Alee. But Miss Marion certainly is not unkind in the 
execution of her purposes. 

inter Marion with wraps. 

Gladys. You need not have brought any shawl for me, 
Marion. For Mr. Henderson bas been telling me how 
much nicer you are than I am, and Iam not going to stay 
and be exposed to the unfavorable comparison. Besides, 
I must go and see how Mr. Gordon and auntie are getting 
on. [EHxit Gladys. Marion and Alec at R. 

Marion. I hope you-won’t mind Gladys, Mr. Henderson. 
She is a dreadful tease. She teases me so sometimes that 
I don’t know what to do or to think. 

Alec. I don’t see how anybody can have the heart to 
tease you. You are so kind and good, and never tease 
other people. 

Marion, Gladys pretends to think that I am not any 
more kind than she is, or, rather, not any less unkind. But 
you must not think her heartless, Mr. Henderson. 
very affectionate and sweet. 
which makes her thoughtless. 

Alec. But I don’t think she és thoughtless. 

Marion. You do not? 

Alec. No, 1 do not. I think there is a great deal of 
well-thought-out purpose underlying all her actions and 
her apparently light words. 

Marion. Oh, Mr. Henderson, you make her out ver 
double-faced, and I am sure, whatever Gladys is, she is 
not that. You know, she says that she expects every one 
to understand that she will do whatever will afford her 
the most fun, and she deceives neither herself nor any one 
else. Whereas, do you know, she accuses me of deceiv- 
ing not only myself, but other ple. 

Alec, In what way, I should like to know? 

Marion. Well, in the way of—it’s a word I do not like 
to apply under any circumstances, and least of all to my- 
self—in the way of flirting. 

Alec. And you are the last person in the world to 
whom such a word could be applied! Miss Marion, I 
don’t believe you know what flirting is. 

Marion. Oh yes,I do. (Pause.) Of course I know per- 
fectly well that I am not so fascinating as Gladys is— 

Alec. Miss Marion! 

Marion. Yes, do. No one can make me think other- 
wise. Perhaps if I had as much attention and as many 
admirers as she does I should not care so much about 
those very things. But I do know something about the 
temptations towards trifling with people. Admiration is 
very gratifying, and to be 1-l-l—cared for very much is 
more than gratifying. 

Alee (thoughtfully) Is it? 

Marion. And sometimes the temptation is very strong 
to take all one can get, when one can give nothing in re- 
turn, 

Alec. Miss Marion, for a man to know a girl like you is 
a gift in itself. 

Marion. Oh, don’t say that! 

Alee. Why not? It is the truth. 

Marion. But even if it were true— 

Alec. It is true. Believe me— 

Marion. There’s something wrong somewhere about 
taking kindness and fun and attention and such things 
from a man, and letting him think that you care for him- 
self instead of his attentions. When I do it they always 
make that mistake. Gladys seems to manage it differ- 
ently, or (question ingly) perhaps not to care. 

Alec (aside). Possib y! 

Marion. No, it can’t be that. She takes everything 
happily, and enjoys so much; but all these happy, easy 
things do not seem to be meant for me. Oh, Mr. Hen- 
derson (rolling her eyes at him selemnly), life is very seri- 
ous! 

Alec. Indeed it is. [ Pause. 

Voice. You will excuse me, Mr. Gordon, but I still fol- 
low the habits of an invalid, and have to retire very early. 
(Pause.) Oh no, not at all. Pray stop and look at our 
Flora of the Canary Islands, if it interests you. Gladys 
will be at liberty to entertain you in a few moments. 
Come, Gladys; your arm, my dear. Good-evening, Mr. 
Gordon. I shall be to see you here again. My 
life is necessarily a quiet one, and an occasional visitor 

(Continued on page 648.) 


She is 
It is only her love of fun 








TRAVELLING WITH CHILDREN. 


T is 1 the eask thing to travel with children, either 
| f t n or for the mother rhere are often trips to 
be made, and the consideration of some of the details may 
make the hard ps easier 

Generally a tri night is better than being in the cars 
ull day; for le children require constant change and di 
version, and the limitations of a railroad car are many 
The restiessness will often cause annoyance to others, 
wd tha ilways an extra trial for the sensitive mother. 
here are many people, especially the travelling public, 
who find it hard to remember that children belong to the 
world, and have as much right to some things as they have 

If the journey is to be made in the day-time bring one 
r two things for the children to play with—a doll, and 
i pad an pen or an old magazine and some colored 
pen with which to color the pictures. A little piece of 
cotton cloth tucked into the bag can be used for polishing 
the window by one of the children 

It is wiser generally to bring the lunch or supper from 
home The children can eat it more leisurely than the 
hurried meals at the railway station, aside from having 
more digestible food. Then, if there is a nurse with whom 
to leave the children, the mother can have her meal at the 

pping-place in peace and quiet 

Finely-chopped roast beef or chicken between thin slices 

f bread makes the best sandwiches. Plenty of these, with 

me cookies and fruit, and a big bottle of milk make a 

od mea Avoid taking too much, for it adds to the 
confusion in the cars, and the children do not need it 
Neither should they be a ved to eat cake and bananas at 
irre ilar intervals throughout the day 

A irney i I simplifies matters greatly The 
children can be put ed at the usual hour, and if all 
goes well nothing is heard from them until it is time to 
yet ul i nor t 

Change of air and diet is very apt to upset young chil 
dren at first It is we vyorth while to bring with you a 
box or two of the kind of oatmeal or grits they are in the 

























































habit of having at 
home. In the coun 
try these foods are 
often more heavy, 
and by having your 
own at hand it will, 
if necessary, give time 
for the landlady to 
order some of the 
same kind. 

A good-sized bottle 
of lime water for the 
milk is important, and 
also a box of prepared 
barley, or some other 
simple digestible food 
which is good for 
children if they are 
off their regular diet 
A bottle of medicine 
given by your own 
physician to help di 
gestion should be re- 
membered 

In case of need 
these few trifles will 
make the first days in 
a strange place much 
easier 7 

There are always 
difficulties to be met 
with while boarding, 
especially with the 
children. When they 
come to the table, and 
are under the super 
vision of the mother, 
it is an excellent idea 
to be very punctual 
for meals, even a few 
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moments before the bell rings, and arrange as much as 
possible of the meal before others come to the table, such 
as spreading the bread and filling the glasses with milk. 
At night the children can usually have their simple sup- 
per (where nothing hot is required) before the regular tea- 
time, and play outside, while the mother is having her tea, 
without a child on either side to attend to, and so gain one 
of the quiet moments that are always worth striving for. 


FRENCH SUMMER TOILETTES. 
See illustration on front page. 


UE lighter of these handsome French costumes from 

the Maison Worth is of blue glacé taffeta. The up- 
per part of the corsage is covered by a plastron of white 
appliqué lace in three bands drawn together by white silk 
lacing strings. The plastron enters a corselet which 
clasps the waist, forming an effective belt of darker blue 
silk. Above the corselet, starting under the arms, is a 
drapery of the taffeta of the gown. The ribbon collar is 
of white faille with loops pointing outward on the sides. 
The back is flat, and is ornamented with two bands of the 
appliqué lace tapering to the belt. The sleeves are very 
large at the top and are slashed at the middle. The skirt 
flares in many godets, and is bordered at the foot with 
dark blue ribbon like that of the belt put on in a flat 
band. 

The picturesque hat is of black fancy straw. Three 
black ostrich tips are gracefully posed to curl high in 
front of the crown, and are held by a bow of changeable 
taffeta ribbon. Under the brim on each side, next the hair, 
are bunches of roses. 

The darker gown is of black faille and light chiné rose 
taffeta. The corsage of rose taffeta is trimmed with two 
wide bretelles, which have the effect of sustaining the 
skirt. A black ribbon starting on the bust, just in the 
middle, extends each side, and is knotted in the back at 
the waist, appearing to terminate the bretelles. The 
front of the corsage is very bouffant about the bust and 
droops below the waist-line. The sleeves are quite straight, 
and are puffed at the top by cords drawn below; a flounce 
falls down below the elbow. The collar is of black moiré, 
and has a large bow at the back. The wide skirt is cut to 
fall in ample curves. 

The capote which Virot provides for this gown is of 
black crinoline braid, or Neapolitan, as it is also called. 
It is trimmed with a great chow of roses holding in the 
middle a black military plume and a white aigrette. The 
back has loops of ribbon drooping on the hair. 
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“SUDDENLY HE STARTED FORWARD. 
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A WOMAN WAS WALKING OUT UPON A ROTTEN 


PIER.” 


DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
URING the week that followed, Mr. Soudé met Miss 
Warrick at one or two dances. The plump little girl 
was, he decided, vapid and commonplace. In fact, John 
liked bold effects. He adored Hugo and Dumas; he used 
coarse perfumes; he cared for no music but that of a 
brass band; he often warmed his black costume with a 
red neck-tie or purple fez, and nodded delighted approval 
as he looked in the glass. Naturally he preferred pic- 
turesque women; women who could take and hold the 
centre of the stage. However, he danced once with Mil 
dred and found her light in motion as a bird. But he saw 
that she was too timid and too young to make her way 
among those experienced matrons and maids with whom 
he flirted habitually, whispering dangerous nothings to 
each, his blood rising for the moment hot and thick in his 
veins 

“Why does that little Warrick girl muffle herself up to 
the chin?” Mr. Choteaud said one evening. 

“Damnation! You would not have her undress, like 
these others!” cried John. It was as if Louis had asked a 
child to sing an indecent song 

‘The woman is nothing to you 
me about her?” retorted Louis 

Soudé did not know why. It was a mere masculine in- 
stinct. She was so helpless—so altogether a woman. 

But it did not occur to him to dance with her again; and 
if she had left Mobile he would have forgotten her as soon 
as he would a dog that he had noticed kindly. 

In fact, John was not a marrying man, nor a man about 
whom there is any story worth the telling. Some of his 
comrades in the New Orleans clubs were, as one might 
say, perpetual heroes. That was their métier. Dort, for 
example—all the world knew of Dort’s hopeless passion ; 
and Sennele, once a priest and now an atheist; and D’Or- 
veto fighting his way up against an incurable disease. 
These men played out their dismal tragedy of life in full 
view of the town, cheered by its sympathy or applause. 

3ut John Soudé had no play to play. He was as idle, 
happy-go-lucky a fellow as could be found in the Gulf 
States. He had never been troubled by a religious doubt 
in his head nor a keen emotion in his heart. Even as a 
motherless boy, running wild with the negroes over the 
plantation, he had borne the diseases and discomforts of 
childhood with the lazy indifference of a good-humored 
dog, an indifference which might grow out of high cour- 
age or brutal stupidity. 

As for love—‘‘I had a thousand grand passions when I 
was young,” he was used to say. ‘But I am thirty-six 
now. I love all women alike.” 

Nothing could make him see ugly teeth or tricky ways 
in any woman. At the Mardi Gras balls he was just as 

* Begun in Hagren'’s Basan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII. 


Why do you attack 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
likely to waltz with old fat Miss Lachean as with one of 
the débutantes. 

Sometimes indeed, after dinner, he wouid tell the story 
of his grandfather, Mad Jean Latouche, who, finding that 
the woman he worshipped was listening to another lover, 
picked her up one day as she was walking in the street in 
Charleston, threw her into his gig, drove to the house of 
the nearest clergyman, called him out, and with one pistol 
at the head of the parson and another at the head of his 
bride, then and there married her. 

** And I am told that it was a divinely happy marriage,” 
John would say, thoughtfully. ‘‘ He adored her, gentle- 
men.” 

Something in this story always fired his slow blood. If 
he could find an exquisite creature like that, and win her 
in such fashion! Yet when his cousin, Miss Soudé, once 
asked him the truth of this old story, he denied that he 
knew it. It was not fit for her pure ears! 

Sometimes he would ruminate vaguely on the chance of 
his marrying that rich Cuban widow, or a certain stout 
heiress whom he knew in Savannah. If he did that, he 
could always smoke the best cigars,and the dear old general 
could stop the mouths of that hungry pack of tradesmen. 

But he was always ashamed when these mean fancies 
nibbled at his ordinary calm content, and regarded them 
as vulgar baits of the devil; just as he was sometimes 
tempted to call for made drinks instead of brandy or 
whiskey straight. 

It was from Mr. Choteaud that Miss Warrick gradually 
obtained the facts of Soudé’s history. He also gave her 
copies of John’s letters in the Picayune. She read one of 
them aloud to Anne one morning—the account of the sud 
den death of a child in a train, but broke down and could 
not finish it. 

Anne looked at her in amazement. 
always ready. But her sister had never seen her sob in 
this fashion. She took the paper and finished the story, 
amused at the faulty grammar. But she too felt a lump 
in her throat before she had finished it. 

There was a lawn party that afternoon and a dance at 
night at one of the large houses upon the bay. Mr. 
Soudé arrived late, and found that some of the guests had 
wandered out upon the half-ruined galleries, and to the 
lawns sloping down to the beach. The sun was hidden by 
a silvery fog; a damp wind stirred the blossoms of the 
magnolias and the veils of gray moss upon the trees. 
There was a hush in the air, a sad significance of decay 
under all the soft splendor, which touched Soudé, who was 
easily moved by the moods of nature. He wandered down 
alone to the beach. In the far distance the heaving plane 
of water was covered by dull mists, out of which white 
sails flashed and disappeared. Suddenly he started for- 
ward. 


Milly’s tears were 
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A woman was walking out upon a rotten pier, her eyes 
fixed. upon the distant sails, unconscious that the timbers 


were crumbling beneath her. 
and slimy. 

John climbed out on a beam below her. 
down !” he shouted. 
There!” 

He caught her just as the timbers fell with a crash into 
the water. 

**Why, bless my soul! Miss Warrick! What on earth—? 
Don’t cry! You are safe. You poor child!” He seated 
her and stood between her and the house. He wanted 
to take care of the poor little thing himself. He could 
hardly keep from stroking her soft fair hair. 

At last she controlled herself and looked up. 
have saved my life.” 

**Nonsense! Nothing of the kind! 
been a little wet.” He dropped down on the grass beside 
her. There was an awkward silence. He was thinking, 
as he watched her askance, *‘ She thinks I saved her life. 
And so I did. Very cleverly done, too, John, my boy!” 
He said aloud, formally, ‘I hardly hoped to meet you 
again, Miss Warrick.” 

‘*No; but I hoped to see you.” She was making a great 
effort to control her voice: her little clinched hands rested 
on her knees, her anxious eyes were fixed on his. ‘‘ There 
is something I wish you to do, Mr. Soudé. Very impor- 
tant.” 

‘*Me? Now, what can that be?” 
down on her upturned face. 
creature she was! 

‘*I wish you,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘to come to the old 
town in Pennsylvania where we live. To write about it. 
It is a historic place. And the hills are very beautiful. I 
have read your letters, Mr. Soudé.” 

**Oh! That nonsense!” The big fellow grew hot from 
head to foot. He shouted out a laugh, and instantly was 
dumb and solemn. 

*‘Oh yes! I have read them,” said Milly, with a grave 
little nod. ‘‘ Why should not our hills be given a place 
in literature? That last letter, Mr. Soudé! That story of 
the baby! I used to think the death.of Paul Dombey the 
finest thing in the English language, until—that dear 
baby!” She stopped, with a sob. 

John shuffled uneasily. His heart gave great thumps of 
delight. ‘‘ Ah, that little incident?” he managed to say, 
with dignified composure. ‘‘It was true. Anybody 
could have described it.” 

‘* Anybody?” She turned her mild, reproachful eyes on 
him. Tears stood in them. A woman’s tears always un 
nerved Soudé, and it was his own genius that had drawn 
these from the child. Child—yes! But what an intellect 
she had! What unerring perception! He stared at the 


The water below was deep 


“Don’t look 
‘‘Give me your hand! Quick! 


‘You 


You might have 


He smiled kindly 
What a sweet, babyish 





drop of salt water creeping down into her round chin. 
Some day a man would kiss the tears from her sweet face, 
he thought, a strange tremor passing through him. 

Soudé had always spoken of his work with a shy sensi- 
tiveness. He was not sure whether he bad earned immor- 
tality or only made a fool of himself. 

But now while Milly kept up a gentle patter of ques- 
tions, certainty blazed upon him. This fire within him 
was genius! He stood upon the same plane as Shake- 
speare, Gayarré, Christian Reid! And this innocent girl 
had been the first to detect it. 

Do not set John down as a vain fool. He bad put into 
these poor letters and verses his secret thoughts—his best. 
The woman who understood them was no alien. She 
trod a hidden path straight to his heart. 

They walked side by side, for a long time, under the 
live-oaks. The sunset threw a daffodil glow above the 
mist; at their side the waves muttered to them, like cau- 
tious whispers: from a ship far out on the bay came the 
melancholy notes of a French-horn. 

Mr. Soudé was skilled in flirtation with all kinds of wo- 
men, from school-girls to hardened widows. But it did 
not once occur to him that this Northern girl could be 
complimented or wooed. He felt such a strange respect 
for her that, when he talked to her, his tongue grew stiff, 
his arms and Jegs lumbering and heavy. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THERE was to be a dance in the evening, and the girls 
flocked to their chambers to change their gowns. Doctor 
Warrick stopped Anne as she hurried past him in the 
hall 

‘David Plunkett has come,” he said, anxiously. ‘I 
met him at the hotel. He heard we were in Mobile, and 
ran down from New York on his special car.” 

‘‘ Just what one would expect from him,” said Anne, 
angrily. ‘‘I shall not tell Milly that he is here. Let her 
have her dance in comfort.” 

‘*Why should David make her dance uncomfortable? 
If a woman dislikes the presence of a man, she can easily 
dismiss him,” said her father. 

“Yes. But Milly—”’ Anne checked herself. She was 
not at all sure that Milly would deal so promptly with 
the young man whose wealth gave him such large space 
in the world. 


She passed on to her room. Milly joined her, and 
sweetly declining the aid of the chattering mulatto maids, 
shut the door upon them, 

**They would tell all Mobile that we have no maid of 


our own,” she said. 

‘What if they did?” said Anne. ‘‘ But I do not want 
them. I never wish to see one of the color again.” She 
perched herself lazily in the window - seat, while Milly 
rapidly unpacked their satchel. 

‘‘I had great hopes of the negroes before I came 
South,” continued Anne. ‘‘I thought of teaching in the 
freedmen’s schools at Port Royal. You did not know 
that, Mildred?” 

‘Oh yes, did. Pins? Yes, here they are.” 

‘I am wretchedly disappointed in them,” continued 
Anne. ‘A human being just given freedom ought to be 
full of the highest ambition. But a good fat meal and 
finery—that is all they think of.” 

Really, you have not spoken to a dozen of them since 
you came to the South,” said Mildred, placidly. ‘‘ When 
you were twelve you intended to go out to India, as a 
missionary. You wanted to see the temples and queer 
dresses. A good many other nervous women want ad- 
venture in a picturesque country and think it isa Heaven- 
ly Call to preach the Gospel,” she said, with a laugh, shak- 
ing out her snowy ball dress. ‘“ Papa told me yesterda 
that you wanted to go into the freedmen’s schools. He 
was miserable enough. But I said: ‘Don’t worry. She 
has been planning heroic flights since she was born. But 
when the time comes, down she falls flat.’” 

Anne laughed, but said nothing. If she had fallen 
when she had tried to rise, it was the fall that hurt her, 
not Milly’s little gibes. How could poor little Milly un- 
derstand? 

The next moment she jumped from her perch. ‘‘ Just 
look at the carving of this bed!” she cried, excitedly. 
*‘ And this crucifix! I was told that the mistress of this 
house six years ago was the owner of a thousand slaves. 
She has not a dollar now. I wish papa would spend the 
winter in Mobile. I love these Southern women—the 
are so thoroughbred, so helpless. I know I could teac 
them our practical ways.” 

** Anne, you have not brought the waist of your dress!” 
interrupted Milly, in dismay. 

Anne ran to her, held up the crimson skirt, and stared at 
it. ‘Too bad! too bad!” she said, her lips quivering. 
‘* Well, I don’t care for the dance. [I'll sit here until you 
are ready to go home.” 

*‘Nonsense! Wait, let me think,” said Miss Warrick. 
She did not scold. She never had scolded in her life, and, 
besides, nothing that Anne did ever surprised her. 

“That black silk fits you exquisitely,” she said, anx- 
iously. ‘‘What a noble figure you have, child!” She 
passed her hand caressingly over her sister's shoulders. 
“If 1 had any waist at all! Sit down, I will put your 
hair into high puffs. And for your neck—” 

Anne pulled out some fresh linen. 

Absurd! I brought 


‘Collar and cuffs at a dance! 
I can arrange it asa high ruff. You 


that old lace fichu. 
will look like Mary Stuart.” 

Anne smiled complacently into the glass. She was 
quite willing to look like Mary Stuart. Milly skilfully 
rolled her dark hair about ber face with many affectionate 
pats and admiring nods. 

But—the lace? 

She had intended that lace to give the final touch of 
meaning to her own clinging drapery. So much might 
depend on her looks, to-night of all nights! She fin 
her work, and surveyed her sister's head with genuine 
admiration. 

““Ab, you dear thing!” she said, kissing her. 
can wear the linen collar, after all, Anne.” 

‘* Very well,” said Anne, pinning it on awry. 

Milly was dumb with anxiety as she dressed herself. 
Anne watched her with amazement, rushing nervously 
about, for Miss Warrick was a reticent woman, even in 


“You 


her motions. No human being ever had guessed what 
Milly ht of Milly. She was with herself 
now. She knotted the curly hair high, and lowered it to 
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her neck. She trailed roses over her breast and threw 
themaway. At last she lifted the candles high and breath- 
lessly scanned herself in the mirror. 

** Ah! how stout and vulgar!” she said, shivering. 

Mrs. Dane tapped atthe door. ‘‘Come, girls! Oh, my 
dear!” surveying Milly with delight. ‘‘ You certainly are 
an exquisite creature, Mildred. Heavens, Anne! Black 
and linen! Why did you let her make herself such an ob- 


ject?” 
‘Oh, come! Let us go down. I will explain present- 
ly,” Milly said, running toward the stairway. Then she 


afraid. She panted for breath. 

Doctor Warrick met them at the foot of the staircase. 
Anne went with her father into the ballroom, as uncon- 
scious of the observant crowd as if they were trunks of 
trees, but Milly clung to Mrs. Dane’s arm. 

“One minute, Cousin Julia. Give me a minute.” 

‘Yes, come aside. I must tell you. David Plunkett 
isin the room. He found that you were here and asked 
me to bring him.” 

“To bring him?’ repeated Milly, in a dazed tone. 
“* Here?” 


“Yes. Itis a bold move. He is very much in earnest, 


Mildred ”"—looking at her curiously, as they entered the’ 


room. ‘‘He makes his money, I hear, by bold move- 
— Toujours Vaudace usually wins in finance—or in 
ove.” 

But Milly, cool on the instant, turned from her to meet 
her hostess and made no answer. M. Choteaud and some 
other men crowded around ber. 

Milly smiled sweetly up in their faces, but her fierce 
little brain was busy every where. 

There was the hideous creature in the doorway, eying 
her, as he might a horse he thought of buying. Cousin 
Julia would be glad to do the selling. She looked at Mrs. 
Dane and bated her. She was a worldly, wicked woman, 
who cared for nothing but money! 

Money was nothing in this life, Mildred told herself in 
her dumb rage—nothing! 

A soft, pleasant warmth crept over the little woman; 
her eyes glowed. There was no need that she should be 
sold, thank God! At home they had enough—enough! 

Who would care for luxuries when they could have 
that which was coming to her soon? She knew that it 
was coming. Why,a woman could live in a hut, if— 
The men buzzed around her, but she saw only a look 
which once had fallen on her. It seemed as if she had 
been all of her life waiting for that look. If he would 
come now—if he would dance with her! Milly felt that 
she could die to-morrow just to have him touch her once 
and know that he belonged to her—to her. 

At last! 

He was coming in! Milly turned her back on the door 
and in a moment floated away in a waitz, smiling indif- 
ferently on him as she passed. 

[ro BE conTINUED.} 


NOTES ON THE LONDON SEASON. 


NE of the most attractive modern houses in London 

is the home of the celebrated Dutch painter Alma 
Tadema and his talented artist wife, who dispense lavish 
hospitality in the most genial manner possible, and who 
have drawn about them a large circle of interesting men 
and women as household friends. 

The tall gateway opening somewhat mysteriously out 
of the high wall which extends along the road-side leaves 
one unprepared for the vista beyond. It is a surprise, 
upon entering, to find one’s self in an extensive garden con- 
taining fruit trees, shrubs, and old-fashioned flowers, with 
paths which lead to the dwelling and run off into a lit- 
tle park at the rear, where a sages | arrap enclosure, 
fitted up with hammock, chairs, and tea table, serves for 
the pleasantest surroundings to one’s chat with the 
= hostess and her daughter during an afternoon 
visit. 

At the last of a series of evening receptions which took 
place a short time ago lights shone through the foliage 
and gleamed golden upon the polished stairs, the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Salve!” over the house door, and upon the inlaid mo- 
saic halls, through which the guests passed to the con- 
servatory, laden with the heavy perfume of orange flowers, 
and filled with a wild tangle of tropical plants. A few 
more - upward, and they found themselves in a square 
room or hall with a large fireplace, and above the happily 
chosen words, ‘‘I count myself in nothing else so happy 
as in a soul sarcomere D my dear friends.” The most 
remarkable feature of this hall lies in the panels which 
decorate it and are inserted in the wall, where delicatel 
tinted flowers bind them together. The panels are origi- 
nal paintings, the work of famous artists, and among this 
truly interesting collection Sargent’s Javanese dancing- 

irl stands out with characteristic power and individuality. 
he studio is used as a music-room, and is a vast extension 
built with a dome and a gallery, and although the studio 
is handsomely furnished, a due regard has been paid to 
—— the acoustic properties, and with unusually 
ppy results. 

A group of Spanish artists—Sefior Guetary, tenor, Sefior 
Desoria, barytone, and two instrumentalists, who played, 
unaccompanied, a number of interesting national dances 
marked with rhythmical intensity upon their ‘cello and 
violin—turned the last reception into a musical, and a 
Mrs. Monteith contributed one of her own compositions, 
singing and playing the accompaniment with a calm ease 
which won general praise. Men of letters, artists, and 
distinguished foreigners of various types formed an ap- 
preciative audience, and noticeably ——— among the 
music lovers near the piano were Du Maurier, his eyes 
intently fixed on the performers, and his whole thoughts 
absorbed in the music; Bispham, the noted barytone; Miss 
Marguerite Hall, the soprano; Mr. and Mrs. F. de Korbay, 
already established as the centre of all that is most culti- 
vated and refined in the London musical world; Mr. C. 
Johns, a Boston composer; Mr. H. H. Gilchrist, whose 
Cleopatra attracted so much attention in London last year; 
and a young German pianist named Hermann, said to be a 
second Schumann in an undeveloped state. 

A very few privileged intimes were allowed to wander 
through Mrs. Tadema’s studio—really a salon, and an ex- 
traordinaril pretty and ample one—in which her last 
year’s contribution to the Royal Academy was placed side 
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by side with reproductions in black and white (awaitin 
soully and cleverly pelated-two Spures telling the cosry 
nously v two res the 

of a student's f; with his book, to ce exclusion 
of the female companion, who would fain arouse him) 
standing incomplete on the frame of an easel near by. 

While I am speaking of pictures, the collections of the 
ny re Academy and the New hese maf come to mind. 
It is at the expense of no little oom fatigue that one 
goes over these extensive exhibitions, but an afternoon or 
morning may be profitably spent in quiet study of the 
masterpieces of local contributors. At the Royal Acad- 
emy honors are evenly divided, as far as public form 
is concerned, between Alma Tadema’s superbly finished 
painting of children, and flowers, entitled ** Spring”; 
Sargent’s wonderful portraits of W. Graham Robertson, 
Esq., and Coventry Patmore, Esq.; Herkomer’s realistic 
portraits, and his ‘‘ Birgermeister of Landsberg, Bavaria, 
with his Town Council”; and Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
‘Flaming June,” vate constrained and artificial in 
pose of female model from whom it was worked up, 
and crudely startling in color, which has excused the title 
of a witty caricature termed ‘‘ Flaming Jane.” 

The New Gallery offers Sargent’s magnificent and daring 
portrait of Miss Ada Rehan; the younger Herkomer's por- 
trait of the young Irish basso H. Plunket Greene, Zsq., 2 
speaking likeness, though one deplores the introduction 
of color in the robe de chambre in which it was painted 
at the suggestion of Herkomer; and some very lovely - 
works by Burne-Jones, ‘‘ The Wedding of Psyche” and 
the portrait of Gladstone’s grandchild, Dorothy Drew, 
being especially charming and full of poetry. ‘The col- 
lection of portraits of children is also well worth visiting, 
although one sees so many fine examples of the old mas- 
ters in the great mansions on this side of the water that 
vue loses the realization of value in contemplating similar 
pictures, important as they are. 





Tue degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University 
of Gottingen has lately been conferred upon an American 
girl, Miss Maltby. 

—Madame Modjeska’s American citizenship has not 
saved her from being unceremoniously expelled from 
Russian soil. She has also been hindered from acting in 
Poland, and the charge in both cases is the same—that she 
uttered strictures upon Russian autocracy in an address 
delivered at Chicago during the World’s Fair. 

—The alumne of Wellesley College are planning to 
honor their former president, Miss Helen Shafer, by a me- 
morial in the form of an endowment of a chair of mathie- 
matics. 

—Miss Anna Morgan, who has held for some years the 
leadership of the Chi Conservatory of Dramatic Art, 
is now planning to build a small theatre in that city, where 
there will be produced untried American plays and dra- 
mas from abroad which have not been put on the stage in 
this country. She will probably essay certain works of 
Maeterlinck, Sudermann, and Ibsen, and is much en- 
couraged in her project by the success which greeted the 
— last spring, by her pupils, of Ibsen’s Master. 

uilder. 

—The testimonial fund to Dr. 8. F. Smith, the author of 
** America,” has been raised to the desired sum—two thou- 
sand dollars—by Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s subscription of 
four hundred dollars. 

—Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, whose son married an elder 
sister of Alice and Pheebe Cary, has purchased “ Clover- 
nook,” the old homestead of the poets, and it will be pre- 
served in the family as a memorial of the gifted pair. 
Mrs. Thomas will restore the place by furnishing it with 
her old ng wy) furniture, her rare blue china, her Rev- 
olutionary relics, and other valued antiques. The place, 
which is near Cincinnati, contains about twenty-six acres, 
and the house and barn are in good condition. 

—Miss Annie 8. Peck, of Providence, who has won re- 
pute as a mountain-climber, was a student before she be- 

n scaling peaks. A uate of the University of 
ftichigan, she has travelled extensively in Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and other European countries, has 
studied in the Athens School of Archzology, and was for 
a while Professor of Latin at Smith College. In this 
country she has climbed Mount Shasta, Cloud - Rest 
Peak (in the Yosemite Valley), Mount Washington, and 
many other heights, and has everywhere earned a repu- 
tation for wonderful physical endurance, as well as for 
strength, grace, and thorough womanliness. Miss Peck’s 
next projected exploit will be the ascent of the Gross 
Glockner, in the Tyrol. This mountain is 12,000 feet 
high, and after having vanquished its difficulties, Miss 
Peck proposes to climb the Matterhorn, accompanied only 
bya guide. She will probably embody her experiences in 
the 1 and among the Alps in lectures when she re- 
turns to this country. In climbing, Miss Peck wears a 
blouse-shirt, knicker ers and leggings, and a short 
skirt, discarding the last ent when she gets well away 
from the track of the ordinary tourist. 

—The jewels which it is reported Mrs. Stanford is 
about to sell in order to procure the funds to carry on 
the Leland Stanford Junior University are said to range 
from two to four millions of dollars in value. The late 
Senator Stanford presented his wife with a collection 
of gems equal to those owned by almost any royal family 
in Europe, and many of the most superb have been rarel 
worn by Mrs. Stanford, who kept her treasures in a ban 
vault. Among the complete sets of jewels, each com- 

rising a tiara or necklace, pendent ear-rings, bracelets, 
oem and finger-rings, is one set of yellow diamonds, an- 
other of pink, and another of blue diamonds, while there 
are some genuine black diamonds in the collection, and a 
number of beautiful rubies, sapphires, and emeralds. 
Some of the jewels once belonged to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s famous collection. There are over sixty diamond 
finger-rings in Mrs. Stanford’s jewel-box. The litigation 
over the ford estate is the reason for the dearth of 
funds at Palo Alto, and the conclusion of the legal com- 
plications seems still remote. 
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PIAZZA LIFE. 
(Continued from page 689.) 
affords me much pleasure. (Voice receding.) Good-even- 
ing. 
i a Do you know, Mr. Henderson, I think that 


when a pause in conversation is not embarrassing, it is 
the sign of a good understanding between two people. 


Alec, That is very kind of you, I am sure; but then 
you are always kind to me—too kind, I am afraid. 
Marion. Why? What do you mean by too kind? 


Alec. Oh, I mean that it is more than I deserve, and I 
know it. I am not used to such sweetness from any one, 
and I shall miss it awfully when I go away. 

Marion. You are not going soon, are you? 

Alec. 1 don’t know, lam sure. It all depends upon my 
uncle. He came to stay a week. That one week has now 
lengthened out to three. He says he is waiting to find the 
remaining cup and saucer of a certain set once in the pos- 
session of the Gordon family. J think he will stay until 
some one more amusing to your cousin turns up to occu- 
py her attention. 

Marion. Oh, Mr. Henderson, don’t feel so badly about 
Gladys. I am so sorry for you, but it is her way. She 
never really cared deeply for any one,I know. Don't 
grieve about it. 

Alec. About what? 

Marion. About her giving you up. 

Alec. 1 don’t. It isn’t that. Please don’t think I am 
heart-broken over her. Only, as long as my uncle chooses 
to stay—and he will as long as she is amused by him—I 
have got to stay too, and it’s more than I can stand. 

Marion. 1 know it is. 

Alee. You do? How did you know? 

Marion. Why, you just told me yourself. 

Alec. Oh no, I have never told you. You may think 

ou know, but you cannot half know what it is to stay 
ted and have you so good to me day after day, so kind 
and lovely, when you don’t half know what is on my mind 
and heart. I know from what you have said this even- 
ing that if you knew all you would turn a cold shoulder 
upon me, and I should Jose, what is the sweetest thing 
I bave ever known, your kind and gentle sympathy, 
which I don’t deserve one bit. Yes, I know your princi- 
ples, your serious way of looking at things, would make 
you change completely in your treatment of me, did you 
once know the truth. But I have not the courage to tell 
you and face the consequences. 

Marion. I am sure you need not be afraid to tell me 
anything. Can’t you trust me? 

Alec. Oh, only too well. Perhaps to-morrow. But let 
me have just one more evening of this. 

Marion. I don’t think I quite understand. 

Alec. 1 hope you don’t. Not yet, certainly. Don’t ask 
me to explain to-night. 

Marion. Indeed I won’t ask — to do anything you 
do not want to. Iam sure you have been having a hard 
enough time lately, without my adding to your troubles. 

Alee. Oh, but you don’t—you— . 

Marion. Don’t try to explain, Mr. Henderson. Never 
mind to-night. If ever you want to tell me I shall be 
ready to listen. 

Putting out her hand, and drawing it back, Pause. 

Gladys (within, near window), Shall we go outside, Mr. 
Gordon? (Pause.) Just as you wish. It ts quieter here. 
(Pause.) You have? Oh, well, I don’t think any one 
could overhear us. (Coming towards window and peeping 
through blind.) No, we are quite safe. They are on the 
other side of the piazza, and you can say anything you 
like. 

Marion. You know I don’t think explanations should 
be necessary between good friends. Speech is silvern, you 
know, but silence is golden. 

Alec. Indeed it is in this case. Shall we move over to 
the other side and sit where we can see the moon rise? 
It will be glorious to-night. 

Marion. Yes; that will be lovely. 

[They cross over to L., and seat themselves in front of 
the window. Pause. Gladys's voice heard coming 
towards window. 

Gladys. But, Mr. Gordon, this is so sudden, 

Mr. Gordon, Not to me. It has been a steady growth 
from the first moment I saw you, and now it is in your 
power to make me the happiest or the most miserable of 
men. _[ As the voices come nearer, Marion and Alec start. 

Gladys. I am afraid it could only be the latter.... 
whatever I might say! 

Mr. Gordon. Oh no. It is all I ask. I will 
trust to you for the rest. 

[A confused sound, as of two people moving towards each 
other 


Marion. Oh! (Starting to her feet and whispering.) 
How dreadful that we should have heard! Why did we 
stay there? Oh,come away. (They return to R.) Oh, 
do let’s think of something else. (They seat themselves. 
Alec buries his face in his hands.) Oh, Mr. Henderson, 
forgive me! You cannot think of anything else, can you? 
This is too dreadful for you. How can I help you bear 
it? 

Alee (sitting upright). No one can helpme. It was just 
the thought of another's happiness that was too much for 
me. 

Marion. Yes, I know it is hard; and your own uncle, 
too! The situation is terrible! And you will have to 
live seeing her whom you love as his wife. It is ter- 
rible! 

Alec. Oh no. Not that. You misunderstand me. She 
will not be his wife. Thank Heaven! 

Marion. Oh! What do you mean? What are you 
going to do? You are beside yourself with sorrow at 
losing her. You are not thinking of violence? 

Alec. No. Listen; it is not that. I must tell you, after 
all. I cannot bear that you, of all others, should so wo- 
fully misunderstand me. I donot love her. The thought 
of my uncle’s happiness makes me feel the bitterness of 
my lot. For me there is no hope, because I—love—you. 

[Burying his face in his hands. 

Marion. You—love—me? 

Alec. Alas! I do. 

Marion. 1 don’t understand. 

Alec. It’s the most natural thing in the world. 

Marion. But I don’t understand why you—why it— 
why it makes you feel so badly. 

lee (looking up). Because it means exile from your 
presence, and -by forevér, now that you know it. 


Say yes. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Marion. Why? - vate 

Alec, Because told me yoursel never 
would take the notion of a man to whom oa could 

ve nothing in return. Because I know that with you 
t must be all or nothing. 

Marion, And what—if—this time—it need not be no- 


ay 
Alee. What? Do you mean— Can it be? You would 
not trifle with me? 

Marion (reaching out her hand). No. 
I am not doing so now. 

Alec. And you forgive me for loving you? 

Marion. Yes; more than that, 

Alee. Do you think you could ever care for me? 

Marion (elovely). I know— 

Enter Gladys and Mr. Gordon. 

Gladys, Well, there must be something in the atmos- 
phere, for they look almost as happy as we feel. 

Mr. Gordon, Ob no. 1 think not. 

Gladys, Or is it all the consequence of *‘ piazza life”? 

Alec jumps to his feet. 

Alee (smiling). Uncle John, am 1 taking too much for 
granted in asking if I may congratulate you? 

Gladys. There’s rather a doubtful ring to that remark, 
Mr. Henderson; but if Mr. Gordon is not to be congratu- 
lated, I am sure J am! 

Marion. Oh, Gladys! 

Gladys. I thought I was going to surprise you; but, as 
usual, Marion here, with her quiet ways, is even with me, 
if not ahead, in point of time. Now you need not make- 
believe that nothing has happened. I know it’s all set- 
tled. Iam not in the least surprised, and, Marion (kissing 
her), 1 will try to do my duty by you as an aunt. 

pe laugh. 

Voice. Girls! Girls! It’s time to come in. If you sta 
out in the evening air any longer you will be sure to catc 
something! 

Gladys. Do you hear that, Marion? 

[AU laugh and go in. 


I would not, and 


CURTAIN. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. 
GAME (Continued). 


Potted Rabbits. —Cut up 2 young rabbits, and take the 
leg bones out at the thigh; pack in a small pan and season 
with finely chopped pepper, mace, cayenne, and allspice; 
add plenty of butter, and bake gently.. Keep in the pan 
for two days; then place in the pots and cover with clari- 
fied butter. 

Rabbits en Galantine.—Bone and flatten out 2 young 
rabbits; lay force-meat upon them, slices of ham, and egg 
omelets; roll up tight and fasten them; lard with fat 
bacon; cook in a slow oven, and serve cold; glace with 
aspic jelly colored with beet juice; nish with Y poet 

Rabbits a la Portuguese.—Bone 2 rabbits, and spread 
force-meat over them. Put the bones in a stewpan with 
some onions, a few sweet herbs, a little mace, and a few 
bay-leaves; lay the rabbits over this and cover them with 
bacon; pour over a pint of stock and set the pan on the 
fire; simmer very e~ | for an hour; strain off the liquor, 
remove the fat, and boil the sauce to a jelly; add to ita 
few truffles chopped fine. Serve the rabbits, and when 
cold glace them with the jelly. 


POULTRY. 


Braised Fowl.—Bone the fow] and stuff with force-meat. 
Fry a few slices of onions in a stewpan; add the bones 
and trimmings of the chicken, a bunch of herbs, a few 
blades of mace, and a pint of broth. Cover the chicken 
with slices of bacon, cover the pan very tightly, and stew 
for half an hour. Strain the braise gravy, and boil it up 
quickly to a jelly. Glaze the chicken with it, and serve 
cold 


Chicken Cheese.—Boil two chickens in a quart of water. 
When done take them out of the water and remove the 
bones. Mince the meat very fine together with 2 or 3 
truffles, return to the water, and cook until almost dry. 
Pour into a deep dish, cover, and place a weight on the 
cover. Put in a cool place. 

Chicken Jelly.—Pound half a raw chicken with the bones 
and meat, cover it with cold water, and allow to simmer 
till the meat is reduced to rags and the liquor to about 
half. Strain, and pass through a very fine sieve. Salt and 
pepper to taste. Return to the fire and simmer for five 
minutes. Skim, and keep in a cool place. 

Braised Ducks.—Dress, singe, and lard with bacon a 
couple of ducks. Season with parsley, mace, cloves, pep- 
per, and salt. Lay some slices of fat bacon on the bottom 
of a stewpan; put in the ducks with the breast downward; 
cover them with slices of bacon; cut a carrot, turnip, 
onion, and celery stalks; mix with mace, four or five 
cloves, and pepper. Cover well, and simmer over a slow 
fire till the breasts of the ducks are of a light brown, then 
put in some water, and cook till done. a hep 
parsley, shallot, gherkins, capers, and 2 anchovies. Place 
in a stewpan with some of the liquor of the ducks, a little 
aspic jelly, and the juice of a small lemon. Boil it. Lay 
the ducks on a dish, pour over them the sauce, and serve 
cold. The sauce will form a glaze over the ducks. 

Goose Marinaded.—Bone and stuff with the following 
mixture: 12 sage leaves, 2 large onions, 8 apples; chop fine 
and mix with bread crumbs, 4 oz. beef suet, a glass of 
port, half a grated nutmeg, pepper, salt, grated lemon- 
peel, and the yolks of 4eggs. Stuff the goose, sew it up, 
and fry till it isa light brown. Put into a stewpen with 
2 quarts of broth, cover closely, and stew for two hours, 
Take out the goose, and allow to cool. Take the fat from 
the gravy and add a table-spoonful of lemon pickle, _—_ 
an anchovy, mace, pepper, and salt. Allow to boil till 
reduced to a jelly, pour over the goose, and allow to cool. 
Garnish with beets cut into fancy shapes and sprigs of 


rsley. 

"hex Cutlets. —Cut off the breasts and wings of six pi- 
eons; flatten them out and trim in the shape of cutlets. 
in butter, a table-spoonful of chop parsley, an 
onion, and 2 or 8 button mushrooms, and pour over the 
pigeons. Season them with salt and pepper, dip in egg and 
Foll in bread crumbs; fry in butter, and serve cold with 

tartar sauce. - 
Pigeons in Jelly.—Boil a calf's foot. Put the broth in a 
pan with a blade of mace, a bunch of sweet herbs, pepper, 
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salt, lemon-peel, a slice of lean bacon, and the pigeons. 
Bake them. When done, take them out and allow to cool. 
Clarify the jelly with the whites of 2 eggs, and strain it 
through a thick cloth. Put the jelly over the pigeons, 
and garnish, 

in Jelly (2).—Pick and roast two pigeons. Make 
a jelly as in the preceding receipt, and with it half fill a 
deep bowl. When the jelly and the bffds are cold, lay 
the birds breast down in the jelly. and pour the rest of it 
over them, so as to completely cover them, When hard, 
turn out on a flat plate or dish, and garnish with parsley. 

Pupton ap heme y some force-meat; roll it out like 
— put it in a buttered dish, and lay over it thin slices of 

acon, squabs, sliced sweetbreads, asparagus tips, mushi- 
rooms, and hard-boiled eggs. Put another layer of force- 
meat over the whole. Bake it,and when done turn it out 
intoadish. Serve cold. 

Turkey in Jelly.—Bone a turkey, and stuff it with force- 
meat, to which add 6 truffles and 12 mushrooms. Lard it 
with fat bacon; tie it up; put in a pan just large enough 
to hold it. Add 2 — of strong stock, and stew for 
three hours. Allow it to cool; take the fat off the gravy. 
Dish the turkey, and pour the jelly over it. 


[ro BE ConTINUED.) 





i ANSWERS-TO "sé 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Sunsontser No. 5.—For a bride's travelling dress in September get 
covert suiting of tan brown if the color is becoming, but if not, t 
grayish-blue. Make it with a short open jacket that can be he | 
double-breasted on a silk waist of changeable taffeta, either bine and 
black together, or else brown and blue, For the second dress without 
a coat have a round waist with seamless back, the front in two re- 
versed box-pleata, cut low with revers turned back on a plastron of 
velvet with also a collar of velvet. Have gigot sleeves and a gored 
skirt without trimming. 


Hit Ciry.—The train of satin wedding dresacs is cut shorter than 
formerly, One of seventy or seventy-five inches will be quite long 
enough. The veil is made of a single enormous square of tulle im- 
ported apeeety for bridal veils. Any first-class shop in New York 
wil) furnish it to you. Do not wear any part of it over the face. 
Drape it on one corner to fall low on the train, rounding off the sides 
and back, leaving the edges smoothly cut, without a hem. Fold the 
top corner in pleats, and add a half-wreath of orange blossoms, or else 
attach with fancy brooches. 


Joon.—A ny of the Worth models illustrated by Sandoz in the August 
numbers of the Bazar will be safe for you to use for the crépon gown 
ou mention. Before you visit the city in October, you will have read 
n the New York Fashions positive information about autumn styles 
in drese-making obtained from the best sources. There have been 
later illustrations of ca in the Bazar than that you speak of. You 
will do well to keep a file of the paper, and consult it when needing a 
new garment. 


Hutt Crry.—Wedding gifts should always be acknowledged by the 
bride as soon as they are received. She should never wait until after 
the wedding, unless the gifts arrive too late for her to acknowledge 
them before. When a wedding breakfast is served at small tables in a 
tent, it is wrenes to have a plate, napkin, glasses, forks, knives, etc., at 
the places before the guests are seated ; flowers also should be on the 
tables, and, if you wish, menu cards, which should be suitably decora- 
ted. Itisa good idea to have small place cards at the seats assigned to 
the guesta, If the entertainment is «mall, each lady can be escorted to 
her place by a gentleman, bat at a large breakfast it would hardly be 
possible to arrange this easily, and it is better to let the guests find 
their places as they please. Ladies do not remove their hats and 
bonnets at such an entertainment. Ata large wedding reception the 
bridal couple stand together in ohe place with the bridemaids and 
parents and receive until the hour for the reception to be over is past; 
then, after having some refreshments, the bridal couple leave the 
house ; -by that time all the formal guests will have gone. At a small 
wedding where the guests are relatives and intimate friends, they all 
wait to see the bridal couple go. A bride should wear her wedding 
= when receiving after the wedding, until she puts on her travelling 

ress. 


A Svunsortsrn.—The correct order of courses for a dinner is as fol- 
lows: oysters or clams on the half-shell, soup, fish, entrée, roast and 
vegetables, salad and game, dessert, coffee. he same for a |uncheon, 
substitating some light dish as chops and pease or broiled chicken for 
the roast. Soup is served in small cups at a lanch and chocolat 
or tea can be served with the meat course. It is alw: roper and 
polite for a gentleman to call on a hostess who has invited hit to an 
entertainment, although in the case of a married man whose wife has 
made the after-call it is not necessary, as that is supposed to be suffi- 
cient acknewledgment for them both. In giving a large entertain- 
ment, a lady can invite a gentleman to her house who has never called 
on her, but has shown her courtesy in other ways; but she should wait 
until he has called at least once before inviting him to a sinall and 
more select entertainment. There is no especial kind of tea to serve 
to afternoon callers, although a good mixed tea is considered better 
than any regular brand. The hostess can pour a cup of tea for herself 
in — one or two guests, but not when there are more, and people 
continually coming and going. After a woman has been married some 
time she marks her new linen with her own initials and the initial of 
her husband's name, as M. 8. B.—Mary Smith being her own name and 
Brown her husband's name. Finger-bowls are always used at lnnch- 
eons, It is proper for a hostess to shake hands with her guests when 
they enter and when they leave. 

Mrs. B. 8.—For a wedding breakfast in September have the follow- 
ing menu: Bouillon, lobster-chops with ones tartare, an entrée of 
sweethreads or croqnettes or patties, broiled chicken with potato cro- 
pasa game and salad, ices and cake, fruit, coffee, bonbous; for 

rinks, punch or lemonade or wines throughout the breakfast. For 
the reception supper later have bouillon, creamed oysters, chicken cro- 
quettes, sandwiches, chicken or lobster salad, ices, cake, coffee, and 
punch or lemonade. 


E. L.8.—You migit have the marble mantel] in your parlor pain 
the same shade as the wood-work, unless the mane! fo! white ears 
and the wood is to be painted white, when the mantel should be left 
as it is. Ido not think an over-mantel or papier-maché decorations 
as pretty as a plain mantel; if you wish to decorate it, use a piece of 
brocade or soft silk and drape it on the mantel, catching it in graceful 
folds with some small heavy ornaments, or use a piece of heavy tapes- 
try, letting it fall straight a foot or two below the mantel. 


Svpsoriser.—It is not necessary for the little girl maid of honor at 
a church wedding to wear gloves; if the wedding takes place in the 
daytime can wear a hat, but it is perfectly proper for her to go 
without both hat and gloves on such an occasion. 


R. 8. V. P,—It is quite possible for a lady thirty years old to learn to 
pisy on the harp or violin if she give sufficient lime and attention to 
t. It would not be as easy, possibly, for her to learn quickly as fora 
younger person, but if she is a proficient performer on the piano it 
will —~ her a great deal in learning to inetru- 
ment. it is never proper for a lady to allow a gentleman to y her 
fare ona spumnay, pales he is a near relative, or she is travelling by 
his invitation. hen it is a question of five cents in a street car, it is 
not worth while for a lady to make herself conspicuous by discussing 
the matter if a gentleman to pay her fare; but in the case you 
mention you sho have retarned the money for the ticket 
to your acquaintance, 

Janet.—The correct size fora tleman's visiting-card is 8 by 1 
inches, a married lady's 83g by 244 Snes a young lady's 8 by 234. "We 

— for a doctor to have od title at +A vistiing-cord, It 
R mi ‘© have a visitin 
in common as ** Mr. and Mrs. John A. Joy,” although this Sormtines 
less than a year. When a 
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y another mus: 


t is to 
small tea-table in the room she receives in, with all the soqeiatte ante 


make tea herself for her guests while th 
There shouid be a plate of cake or smal! sandwiches onthe fable 
phe the tea. hen she ae into a town where she has not 


before, slie sends her g-cards to all her friends and acquain- 
tances in the place with her new address engraved on { their 
place to make the first call on her. —— 
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BORDER DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY.—From rae Assoctarep Artists, New York. 
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WILD-CARROT DESIGN NO. 2. 


Ts design is to be used as a border upon any fine 
piece of linen work whether for table napery, toilet, 
or bureau covering, or any other purpose which is desir- 
able. It is effective when worked in pale green and 
cream-colored flosses, and almost equally so if done in 
pure pearl-colored white. The braided border of stems, 
and indeed all of the stems, can be done in outline if pre- 
ferred, and the leaves are almost as effective done in out- 
line, with heavily worked ribs, as if solidly wrought. 

The flowers, of course, are to be done solidly, not in 
Kensington stitch, but in the muslin embroidery method, 
with stitches equally long on the back and front of the 
fabric. The stitches, however, should not be drawn very 
tight, and a final centre stitch will be necessary, put in 
across the others, in order to give the effect of the small 
perfect flower which forms the bunches. If the work is 
done in colors, the stitch should be done in green or strong 
yellow, but if the design is worked in white, it will be ex- 
pressed by making the direction of it exactly across the 
general direction. 

So elaborate a cloth as this should be finished with a 
wide linen lace—Maltese lace, if chosen of a good pattern, 
makes a rich and beautiful finish. 

It will be found a pleasant piece of work for deliberate 
summer hours, for piazza gatherings where conversation 
or reading brings people together who like to have both 
hands and thoughts agreeably employed. It is possible 
also that the copying of this design—made from a mid- 
summer flower almost always in sight, the dainty lace- 
flower—may deepen the impression of its delicate and 
suggestive beauty. CANDACE WHEELER. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


, environment may influence the growth and de- 

velopment of the body is indisputable, and bas been 
repeatedly proved by statistics. Children brought up 
upon poor food, amid unhealthy surroundings, with little 
exercise, and with, perhaps, hard or confining work are 
usually stunted in growth and physically weak and unde- 
veloped. On the other hand, Pinks and boys brought up 
with all the advantages of pure air, plentiful exercise, and 
good food, with the absence of fatiguing work, show the 
effect of these influences in their greater height, more 
perfect bodies, and activity of limb. 

While these results are more marked when the good or 
evil influences for development are active during the 
growing period, still great changes may be effected when 
a fully grown man or woman is subjected to some new 
advantages or disadvantages in the way of physical envi- 
ronment. Again, this can be proved by statistics, many 
cases being on record where changes of air, diet, and hab- 
its of life have worked remarkable changes in the body 
of the subject. 

Our bones, muscles, and various organs change con- 
stantly. All tissues of the body are continually renewed. 
And while it is true that good or bad habits of growth are 
more — formed in youth, and that changes are then 

1 


more read ——s still, at any age, good results may 
be had by changes for the better in dress, living, or sur- 
roundings. 


We are too apt to despair, thinking it ‘‘too late” to 
do this or that good thing in life. We are too ready to 
conclude that all life's good things are behind us, and that 
we can but spend our time in lamenting that we have 
missed them. It is a pleasanter creed that it is never “‘ too 
late,” but that any good thing we strongly desire may be 
ours if we persistently work up to the good that is ahead 
—not behind. 








( A TWO GAI NERS DO THE WORK: BUT We KNOW WHICH 
TWO GARDENS GAVE US THE GREATER PLEASURE” 


“WHEN WE FIRST WERE MARRIED AND POOR WE HAD A COTYAGE IN TUE COUNTRY, AND USED TO DO OUR OWN 
GARDE 


OUR TWO GARDENS.—Drawy sy Artuur Hopxtss. 





POINTS IN LETTER-WRITING. 


( NE of the fine arts in letter-writing,” 

says a writer who is also an observer 
and thinker, ‘is to conform your style of 
writing perfectly to the person whom you 
Many things must be considered. 
The age, the degree of intelligence, the so- 
cial position, and the amount of familiarity 
you have with your correspondent are only 
1 few of the points which the good letter- 
writer remembers always while he writes, 
Although seemingly he writes without con- 
straint reflections govern all that 
he says, not only the matter, but the manner 
of it The result of such care should be a 
letter exactly suited to the person addressed. 
Not to shock a friend’s prejudices by sneer 
ing at customs he respects; not to engage in 
useless or foolish discussions on paper; not 
to write upon subjects or in a manner of 
which you would be ashamed to afterward 
reflect, or feel regret at rereading—these are 


address 


yet these 


primary rules which should govern all letter- 
writing, whether the writer be young or old, 


Yet in these days of cheap postage, and 
rapid, careless, and voluminous letter-writing 
wenk-minded people forget 
that the written word, far more than the 
spoken, stands to condemn the writer, and 
that the words of an ill-advised or hasty let 
ter are hard to eradicate from the mind of 
its recipient 

Notes which are written from a feeling of 
kindly encouragement, of courteous expla- 
nation, or of apology for some omission of at- 
tention, can never be classed as superfluous 
or wrong. Such notes may not always be 
exacted by the strictest rules of etiquette, 
but if they are prompted by a thought of 
kind helpfulness to other human creatures 
unnecessary” to the hand 
them. But perhaps it is not 
too much to say here that unsought advice 
about private affairs, being usually a mis- 
take, goes further when it is written, and 
leans towards impertinence 

Letter - writing, like all other human ac- 
tions, must be judged largely by the motive 
Yet although the brief notes pertaining to the 
courtesies of social life may be freely sent, 
it is best to consider more carefully the 
longer letters, in which the indiscreet writer 
often betrays secrets of heart and mind. 

No one should send a letter written in anger 
or bitterness of spirit. Such a letter may 
be an escape valve for a hurt state of mind, 
but the writing of it should be sufficient; 
let it be dropped into the flames, not into the 
letter- box Answer every letter soon, before 
the glow of pleasure at its reception has 
faded away. Discard postals as an enemy 
to grace and to the leisure of polite society. 
They are useful only to a limited extent by 
people who have business to communicate 
briefly. Even then only unimportant mat- 
ters, not confidential, should be trusted to the 
medium of the postal-card 


many idle and 


they are neve! 
which writes 


THE CARE OF MILK. 


te: JUSANDS of children die every year 

for want of care in the preparation and 
administration of their food. Nearly forty 
per cent. die before they are five years of 
age, and of this forty per cent. nearly three 
fourths die of troubles that are acquired and 
not hereditary, caused by faulty conditions 
and milk of a poor and un wholesome quality, 
which alone causes a waste of child life that 
is enormous 

Only two years ago over three thousand 
children died in New York city in one year, 
killed by ignorance and want of proper diet 
and care 

In France, out of two hundred and fifty 
thousand infants dying annually, M. Rou- 
chard, President of the Society for the Pro 
tection of Children, says that one hundred 
thousand might be saved by careful nursing. 
This knowledge caused the passage of the 
bill forbidding the use of solid food for in 
fants under one year of age, unless advised 
by a physician, and the use of the nursing- 
tube was also forbidden. 

Facts like these are sufficient to cause 
thinking people to reflect upon an infant's 
chances of life; whether they outweigh 
those of death, and, if not, how this state of 
affairs may be remedied. Almost all the 
illness of infants is directly traceable to im- 
pure milk, and it is conceded by all special- 
ists upon this subject that this is a source 
of much danger, especially during warm 
weather, when the germs which render it 
unfit for food multiply rapidly, and are 
present long before the milk appears sour. 
When food of this character is given to an 
infant, the natural result is cholera infantum. 

Many of the deaths resulting from this 
dread disease are caused in this manner, by 
the carelessness of unthinking or ignorant 
mothers. 

Infected milk is one of the chief sources 
of contagion in scarlet and typhoid fevers, 
diphtheria, and consumption or tuberculosis, 
Children are more frequently affected than 
is generally supposed by the last disease, 
which shows itself in various conditions: in 
affections of the hip - joint, in marasmus, 
humpback, white sweilings, ete. Careful 
investigation has shown that children who 
have been drinking the milk from tubercu- 
lous cows have contracted this disease in 
some one of its forms. A practical applica- 
tion of the dangers lying in milk is given in 
one instance, in the experience of a family 
in Providence, Rhode Island, where a cow 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


died of tuberculosis. Its milk had been 
used in the family. The baby died first of 
tubercular meningitis, seven weeks after the 
death of the cow. Two years later a two- 
year-old child in the same family died of tu- 
bercular bronchitis.- Seven years after, a 
nine-year-old boy, who was “ delicate,” died 
of consumption, and yet this family on both 
sides was rugged and healthy. The infer- 
ence is plain. 

New York, Philadelphia, and Boston are 
noted for the practical attention they are 
giving to the improvement of their milk 
supply. One of the direct results of the 
work done by the Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture has been the 
inspection of the herds of cattle in New 
York by the Board of Health of that State. 
This work was undertaken with a view of 
guarding against the deadly tuberculosis 
germ, and milk was shown to be positively 
unfit for food in the average, except in a 
cooked condition. Results also showed that 
any milk supply from uninspected cattle 
might be infected. These results come 
from German, French, and American inves- 
tigators, each working independently. This 
work is very closely connected with public 
health, and especially with the well-being of 
invalids and little children who possess little 
resistance. 

With so much discussion as there has been 
on this subject of milk being a cause and 
circulator of disease, it seems almost beyond 
belief that there are mothers who will still 
persist in ignoring pasteurization, our — 
safeguard at present, and give to their chil- 
dren milk of the purity of which they have 
not the least evidence. They do not seem to 
think that they are possibly inviting con- 
tagion into their houses through the inno- 
cent-looking milk bottle, por do they seem 
to consider how quickly dangerous changes 
take place in this important article of food, 
and how redcily it becomes contaminated. If 
they could but watch daily the carelessness 
displayed by servants, milkmen, and all who 
have charge of milk in its transit from cow 


| to infant, they would see to it personally that 





not one drop of milk that has not been pas 
teurized would pass the lips of their chil- 
dren. To do this may seem difficult to many, 
and to some impossible, but the necessity for 
this care is evident. A reasonable amount of 
oversight is all that is necessary, and if this 
oversight were general its influence would 
be prompt and decided upon the health and 
resistance of those receiving this care. 

In the effort of our own government to 
guard against tuberculosis, Dr. Salmon, of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has issued a circular, giving simple di- 
rections for the pasteurization of milk, which 
is, practically speaking, the low-temperature 
process of the earlier method of sterilization 
at a temperature of 212° Fahr. Experiment 
has shown that a high and continuous tem- 
perature, whilst positively killing all germs 
and rendering the milk sterile, produces at 
the same time some changes that are unsuited 
to the delicate digestion of an infant. Pas- 
teurization’ raises the temperature ‘to 167° 
Fabr. only, which is sufficient to kill the 
germs usually to be found in ordinarily sweet 
milk, 

This heat may be very conveniently ap- 
plied by the use of the Arnold steamer or 
Freeman pasteurizer, which gives full direc- 
tions, and is to be had from any dealer. 
For domestic purposes an agate double 
boiler will answer very well, but for the 
feeding of infants or convalescents it is im- 
portant that the process should be carried 
out very carefully, and in the regular way, 
that each meal may be done separately, and 
that there may be no danger of after-infec- 
tion. The Arnold steamer is high enough 
to receive the quart jar in which milk is 
usually served, first loosening the cover of 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for ‘heir children while teething, with perfect 
snecese, It seothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet remedy for 
diarrhbesn. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{4 de.) 





THE SECOND SUMMER, 
many mothers believe, is the most precarions in a 
child’s life ; generally it may be true, bat you will find 
that mothers and physicians f»miliar with the value of 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do not 
¥o regard it.—{Ade.] 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS, 


the jar, hence it is preferable to the double 
boiler, and sufficiently convenient to induce 
even a careless maid to follow the direc- 
tions that should be given to her in regard 
to milk for household use, viz., to pasteurize 
all milk in summer as soon as it is received. 

Cotton should always be placed in the 
funnel — which the milk is poured 
into the bottles, as it removes much 7 = 
impurity, and the milk is naturall 
pleasant to the palate when treated 

Dr. Salmon says in his report, when com- 
menting upon the danger o contagion, that 
y suitable utensil may be used (whether 

ttle plugged with a cotton stopper, a 
fruit jar loosely covered, or whatever ves- 
sel may be used), which should be placed 
inside a larger one of metal containing 
water, the requirements being that the in- 
terior vessel shall be raised above the bot- 
tom of the other, and that the water (which 
must be cold) shall reach nearly or quite as 
high as the milk. The apparatus is then 
heated until the water reaches the boiling- 
point, when it is removed, covered tightly 
for half an hour, and then cooled rapidly, 
the milk being kept after this in a low tem- 
perature if convenient. 

Milk thus treated will remain sweet for a 
day or two at the ordinary temperature of 
a room, except in very hot weather. But 
whatever apparatus is used, the process 
should be carried out daily as soon as the 
next supply of milk can be procured. 

The combined efforts of scientists and 
physicians, aided by philanthropists, have 
shown conclusively that milk when pure is of 
infinite service, and when impure it is posi- 
tively dangerous. 

The subject is one of grave importance. 
Will women, upon whom much of the re- 
sponsibility lies, awake to the crying need 
existing for a pure supply of milk, and for 
its proper preparation and administration to 
helpless and suffering infants, especially dur- 
ing the torrid heat of summer, to those who 
are wasting away in the crowded centres of 
our large cities? The facts are real, not im- 
aginary, and, without overstepping the boun- 
dary of probability, there is sufficient cause 
for every woman to consider whether she is 
not, in her eager efforts for reform, over- 
looking much that lies at her very door. 

Louise E. Hoean. 
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° VELVETEEN 
z SKIRT BINDINGS. 


A set ofthe ’S. H. & M." muniature fij res showin, 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for | be in sta — 4 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
eect elated en 
**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors. and al! ma- 
= yf — without the use of the knife. 
ve never failed to effect a perma- 
ame eure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


, DES. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mess. 
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WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, humili- 
ating humours of the Skin and Blood. 
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Beeman’ $— THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 


an 
Send 5c. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
No. 1¢8 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
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THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 


, and can ¥ used in any 
eure for Colds, Rheumatism, etc. 
Prevents contracting disease. In- 
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See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
you will say—if oa. spend 10 
cents for a stick o 
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Dr. M.L. THOMPSON, 
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ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ead Noises relieved mA using 
Wilson's 
New scientific invention, ‘iffere 
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NGTON ARMS CO., 315 5 Broadway, New Y ork. 


Beécham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 
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Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 

belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 

neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 

suerd against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
evers. 


Acts as @ fect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
tt. Permanently curing constipation and its 
fects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it, 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 
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Your Corset 
Cannot Break 


if you wear 


Pearl 
Corset Shields 


Broken Corsets made 
as comfortable as new 


Seld everywhere. If your dealer 
hasn't them, send his name, your corset . 


size and 25 cents for sample pair to § 
EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Square, New 7 
VYerk. Lady Agents Wanted 
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sMrs. POTTER says: 


> **Récamier Cream is all you claim. 
> It will be one of my articles of toilet from 


; this time forth.” 


>HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
> «= «BSL West S1st St., N. ¥. City. 
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DOMESTIC ART AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
Normal, Professional, and Special Train- 
ing in Sewing, Dressmaking and Millinery, 
Hygiene, Household Art and Science, Cook- 

ery, Food Economics, and Laundry. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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What is More Attractive 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s Powder. 


| HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD | 


| 
| 


| 


In Rain or Sunshine —$— 


and Flare Skirts in preference to the heavy material formerly employed. 


People’s’ Country,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
MRS. SANGSTER 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
| Little Knights and Ladies. Verses for | EDITH BIGELOW 
Young People. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER, Dipl ic Di h a 
Author of ‘On the Road Home,” etc, Il- | “!P omatic Disenchantments, A Novel. 
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What care I for dampness or heat 
when my gowns are so light and 
are kept in shape by the new 


Inter= 


Lining 


Fibre 
Chamois 


—<»~o— 


Light as a Feather, | 





Makes Dresses Fit, 





Resists Dampness, 





Is Inexpensive. 


Fashionable Dressmakers and Ladies everywhere are using it for Puffed Sleeves 


For Sale at Dry-Goods and Lining Stores. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Or you may get a cheap substitute that will require 


mates ~~ Eipre Chamois 


GG? See that what you buy is Stamped with Letters like this 


Recent Books by Women 


MISS WINNIE DAVIS 

The Veiled Doctor. A Novel. 

ANNE JEFFERSON Davis. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 








MISS MURFREE 
The Phantoms of the Foot- Bridge, and 
Other Stories. By Cuaries Ecsert 
Crappock, Author of ‘‘In the ‘ Stranger 


By VARINA 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 


By Epirn BicELow. 
namental, $1 25. 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON 


Horace Chase. A Novel. 
FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
mental, $1 25. 


FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


MISS WILKINS 


Pembroke. A Novel. By MAry E. WILKINS. 


By CONSTANCE 
Illustrated. 16mo, Ornamental, $1 50. 


16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
M. E. FRANCIS 


A Daughter of the Soil. A Novel. By | 


M. E. Francis. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- | The Potter's Thumb. A Novel. By Fiora | 
mental, $1 25. ANNIE STEEL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- | 
mental, $1 50. 





MRS. OLIPHANT MRS. CUSTER 


Sir Robert's Fortune. A Novel. By Mrs. | Tenting on the Plains; or, General Custer 
OLIPHANT. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, | in Kansas and Texas. By Euizaseru 
$1 50. B. Cusrer. Illustrated. Rost 8vo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, $1 50. (New Edition.) 
| BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Following the Guidon. With Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota with Gen- 
eral Custer With Portrait and Maps. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


A Scarlet Poppy, and Other Stories. By 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. In the series 
‘** Harper’s American Story-Tellers.” 


Post 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


(i The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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MANUFACTURED -BY 
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unable te ake SATISEAcTORY. Weawe oUaRANTEED.” "YP 
Makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) stamped, every 5 yards, on the selvedge. 
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Vantine Scarf, 


An ideal light wrap, 54 inches 
square, of finest Japanese silk; 
weighs less than one-half ounce. 


Washable. 15 colorings. 


white, black, yellow, 

light blue, turquoise, cream, 

rose pink, — nile-green, 

orange, ° ink, violet, 

heliotrope, cnteal, navy blue. 

Co By mail, postpaid, for 1.50; stamps, reg- 
istered letter, money order. Send for 
Vantine’s Tea Book, free. A. A. VAN- 


TINE & CO., 877 Broadway, N. Y. 
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When Travelling 
this Summer 


you will doubtless be forced to crowd many pretty 
gowns in trunks of small sizes 

This is the ruination of Puff Sleeves and Flare 
Skirts if they are not interlined with stiffening 
of the best quality. 


Hair-Cloth Crinoline 


is the best and only stiffening for this purpose. It 
is light, cool, and resilient, and will not crush and 
break. Don’t be misled into taking some cheap imi- 
tation or substitute, for it isworthless for stiffening. 
Look for the trade-mark Horses which is on the 
genuine article. 
For sale everywhere. 
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Insist upon having it 
4 Don’t send to us, as we have none at retail. 
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Chudda Shawls 


IN TAN SHADES, 


from 75¢.- to 3-50 each. 
Less than half price. 


Proadvoay HK 1 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 
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The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Shrunk and 
Fast Color 













Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 





makes canning a pleasure. Lightens labor, retains 
flavor, preserves form. Gives certain results. Write 
for circular, 

JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Phila. 


Wanted Agents—latiecs easily make $4.00 per day 


taking orders from consumers 
for tens, coffees, spices, etc. No capital required. Best 
chance ever offered. Write Dept. K., Nat’! Wholesale 
Supply Co., 205 South Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 








HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


[SAACTHOMPSON) EYE WATER 
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t COULD NOT LOSE 


you give me ten cents for a 
rous-looking man thus addressed 
1 a deaf ear to the entreaties of 
gare, but on this particular evening he 
ery near to all destitute people, and he 
1 looked the tramp in the eye 
no money 7" he asked 
was the whining reply 
lL. You do not believe 
re than I believe you 


ane 


me, of 
I wear 

es, and doubtiess an air of 
ey for conflagrations about me, but 

s you have more money in your pockets 


ave 
Il want is ten centa, air Surely a geuntle- 
irself has ten centa,’ 

’ 


not te that wil 


pass ; and 
sald, boldly, 
f ty that «till adhered 
ace, “I can prove it. You're 
than you have, aren't 


ed man 


red 
incredul 


money 


the tramp began, diplomati- 
honestly think so 

I'll produce 

» the same, 
one p 


take the 


Now I'll tell you 
every cewt I have if 
with the understanding that 
meeasing the emaller amount of cash 
entire jack pot Will you do it?” 
yuree I will,” the tramp cried, eagerly, feel- 
that this was some eccentric pleasantry 
ch he would profit 
officer,” the well-dress- 
man cried, addressing a park policeman, “ you 
oct as referve and stake-holder for ue.” Inafew 
rds he explained the terms of the compact, 
good-humored policeman searched every 
yocket in their cl When the money thus brought 
» light was counted, the officer announced that the 
tramp had thirteen cents, and that the well-dressed 
man's total assets in coin of the realm consisted of a 
He there- 
ared the well-dressed man the winner, and, to 
ntense disgust of the tramp, turned over the four- 
en cents in good money and the counterfeit ten-cent 
piece, Carefully placing the money in his pocket, the 
“ dressed man turned to go 


e goes, then. Say, 


thes 


good cent and a counterfei 


on dec 


ten-cent piece, 








A MISHAP. 


* 1] had a sure thing, officer,” he said, casting a sym- 
pathetic glance at the tramp, whose features had for 
the nonce forgotten themselves and were working 
convulsively, “for how could this tramp know I sent 
my family away to the country to-day ?” 

Eaute H. Eaton 
qe 

“The conversation in that society novel of Gridley's 
is excessively dull.” 

“Yes. Gridley’s getting entirely too realistic.’ 


THE BEST QUALITY 


“Howo on! 
“Veey Wet, 


Bloobumper 
Lloobumpe 


REGRETS 
I took her to eall on the bounding sea; 
I took ber to fish the blue; 
I baited bef hook, and she emiled on me, 
And I thought ber heart was true, 
Was true, 
And I thought ber heart was true 


I paid my court all the summer long, 
Aud I paid much elee beside; 
Il eang her many a loving song, 
And asked her to be my bride, 
My bride, 
And asked her to be my bride. 


And then—oh the woe of a bad mistake! 
It's broken my poor old heart 
The anewer that girl that time did make 
Still makes that organ smart, 
Gan emart, 
Silll makes that organ e#emart. 
She anewered “ Yee"—not as you thought 
As you read the lines above! 
The idea in your mind was canght 
That she had spurned my love, 
My love, 
That she had spurned my love 


jut nothing of the kind she said, 
Alas she anewered “ Yes!" 
And we were wed ere autumn sped, 
And I, I mast confess, 
Confess, 
And I, I mast confess, 


Ler Me THINK A #koonD!” 
Seoonp THOUGHTS ARE SAID TO BE THE uEST.” 


I wish that we had never met 
Down by the ead sea wave, 
I say it to my great regret, 
She spends thrice what I save, 
1 save, 
She spends thrice what I save. 


And had she only jilted me 
With a calm and haughty air, 
Instead of facing bankruptcy 
I'd now be a millionaire, 
lor 
I'd now be a millionaire. 


—_— 


“Owing to not having screens in your car 
windows,” said the traveller, “I got a cinder in my 
eye the other day, and it has cost me 
I want to know what you propose to do about it.” 

“Nothing, my dear sir,” said the railroad official. 
“ We have no use for the cinder, and you are perfectly 
welcome to it. On a etrict constraction of facts you 
did go off with our property—the cinder of course was 
not yours—but we } not care to make trouble for you 
in #0 small a matter. Pray do not give the incident a 
moment's thonght.” 

——— 


10 to get it out. 


“I don't anderstand thie bill, Mr. Katerer. 
not remember ordering any ice-cream from you.” 

“Tt was at Mre. Watkins's reception, ma'am. You 
and your daaghters ate a quart. The Watkinses have 
been unable to pay the bill, and I'm trying to collect it 
of those who y got the stuff.” 


I do 


IN THE HIGH BUILDINGS OF THE FUTURE. 

Ooovurant or Firru-rioon Frat. “Are you going 
away this summer, Mra. Barker 7” 

Ocovrant or Tutep-rioon Frat. “ Yea, Mra. Pink- 
ertou. I think that I and the children will occupy an 
apartment on the handred-and-eighty-eixth floor dur- 
ing August. I don’t want to. go—it's such a tedious 
journey in the elevator, but the doctor thinks a change 
of air is necessary for the baby.” 

eT 

“Don’t = think T can make a living out of my 
voice ?” asked the basso-profundo. 

“I shouldn't like to say,” said his friend. “The 
trouble is there are so many mechapical appliances 
that are more economical and better suited to—” 

“Mechanical appliances ?” 

“Certainly. Ifaman can have a steam fog-horn on 
his ship, I don’t see why he should go to the expense 
of hiring a human—” 

It wae at this point that the assault occurred. 


a 
“Well, my dear, what did you do at the Sewing 
Circle to-day?” 

“Oh, nothing much. We tore up a few reputations 
and sowed a few seeds of discord in the congregation.” 
ae 

Moruex (to twins), ‘Why are you so naughty to- 
doy. Jack 7” 
daox, “Coz it's my turn. 


Tommie was naughty 
yesterday.” 


———— 
“Tia very glad I'm not a Roman,” said Mrs, Sprig- 


gins. “I'd get so nervous going ap to bed nights with 
them Roman candles for a light.” 





A CHOICE. 


“T wave finished your portrait, Mrs. De Fash,” 
sald the artist. ‘‘All but the coloring of the 
face.” 

** And why do you not finish that 7” 

**I wanted to hear from you as to whether you 
»referred me to have you look healthy or merely 
interesting.” 

“Jennie,” said little Mabel to her big sister at 
breakfast, “did you tell papa 7” 

“Tell papa what ?” asked Jennie. 

“Why, you told Mr. Boster last night if he did 
it again you'd teil papa—and he did i again. I 
sore him |” 

And then papa 
glasses. 


looked at 
——— 


Jeunie over his 


“ Did you go see that plumber about the size of 
his bill 7” asked Mr. Subbube of bis lawyer. 
“I did. He won't take a cent off,” said the 


yve—it's awfully rough on me,” snid 
‘Is he disposed to demand immediate 
payment?” 

“No—he was very nice about that,” sald the 
lawyer. “In fact he makes a =r liberal propo- 
sition for its settlement. He'll take the house at 
its assessed value in part payment, and a six 
months’ note for the belenen, at five per cent.” 


eames 
Moktey (to druggist). “I’ve got a fearful head- 
ache. What can you give me for it?” 
Duveaist (4 humorist). ‘1 won't give you any- 
thing for it. I don’t wantit. I’ve got more than 
I can use already.” 
————— 
‘*My dear sir,” he wrote to the editor, “*may 
I ask why you printed my sonnet among your 
humorous items? It was not humorous. I demand 
some sort of reparation." 

**My dear sir,” replied the editor, “we regret the 
error, and will make reparation. Send us a comic 
ey and we will print it in the obituary column. 
‘his will make the average right.” 


qua 
“We must fly,” said Murat to Napoleon, on one oc- 
casion when the battle had gone sorely against them. 
“It is impossible,” replied the latter. “ The enemy 
has destroyed both wings of the army.” 


qunpaetijpemmet 
She ewung in a bammock, some ten years old, 
Held up by two slender hooks—that's all,— 
And those who watched her made very bold 
To say they expected an early fall. 
** Please pass me those capers,” said the new boarder 
at Dampmere, N. J. 
“Those aren't capers,” said the landlady. “* Those 
are quinine pills, and they're extry.” 
qmssueqpaamane 
“Did you send to New York for that bathing-euit 
for me?” asked Mrs. Bodley. 
“Yes; and I enclosed a stamped and directed en- 
velope so that they could mail it to me right away,” 
said Mr. Bodley, who is one of these sarcastic, ob- 


serving husbands. 


Miss Gasket. “ Sue is a ely little minx 

Muss Fosmox. “ Weill, I've always thought her a very 
quiet girl. She's almost silent.” 

Miss Gasxerr. “ That's where her slyness comes in. 
She's dreadfully anxious to get married, and she knows 
that silence gives consent.” 


SECOND SUMMER'S SUMMER GIRL 


He. “ You aememnern tTHaT Goop-LooKine Tom Maken you JILTED Last suMMER?” 


She. “ Centainty I po.” 
He. “Hn witt oe near TO-MORROW.” 


She ( firmly). “ Wet, ue'p BETTER NOT GIVE ME ANOTHER OHANOE TNs SUMMER,” 











SUPPLEMENT 


DAY- LILIES. 


7, time of the splendor of lilies! 

When cluster sweet-pease by the wall, 

When flame the deep-hearted nasturtiums, 
When hollyhocks Saster at call. 

Then straight in their virginal whiteness, 
And sweet in their lustre and grace, 

Uplifting their censers of beauty, 
Consider the lilies, a race 

That toil not, nor spin not, that care not 
For aught that is passing and brief, 

That bioom in the hour appointed 
The hour that bindeth the sheaf. 

Fair lilies that come with the harvest, 
And rival the brave growing corn 

In the strength of your delicate beauty, 
That waft through the eve and the morn 

A perfume so faint and so flitting, 
May we not learn a lesson of you, 

To be queenly and tranquil and tender, 
As our little life weareth through? 


A WARDROBE CLOSET, 


JLENTY of closet room is an indispensa- 
ble requisite if one would keep house in 
comfort. eurybedy has heard of the house 
beautiful, planned by a man who knew no- 
thing of the feminine need of closets, and 
therefore left them out of his calculations. 
No woman would do this. As a sex,women 
can contrive to get on without pockets in 
their gowns, but closets in their houses they 
must have, or be troubled where to dispose of 
their goods. 

The elegant gowns of the period clamor 
for closet room. A gown needs ample space, 
and those who keep their wardrobes in prop- 
er and dainty order not only require hooks 
on which to hangs dresses, but room enough 
for the wire frames which keep both waists 
and skirts from being crumpled and losing 
their shape. It is quite an interesting sight, 
that presented by the closet of a woman of 
fashion, where her several costumes are kept 
in waiting for her pleasure, 
emergencies of weather and occasion. 

Such a closet should have also shelves and | 
drawers, and compartments for shoes and | 
umbrellas, In its w ay it is as important as 
the others in the house intended for stores of 
other kinds. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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IVORY 








At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 


Ti & Prooten & Gamae Co., Ow'n. 


The Cranks... 


Columbia 
Bicycle 


differ from all 
other bicycle 
cranks. Eas 
to take off, 
easy to clean 
bearings,casy 
to put back. 
No nuts or 
bolts to work 
loose orcatch 
trousers. 


Look tike 
one piece ; are 
one me- 

ally. 


One of the 
many im- 
vements 

main- 

tain Colum- 


GET THE NEAREST AGENT 
TO EXPLAIN. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN, 
BRANCH STORES ! 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA 
QUFFALO, BROOKLYN, BALTIMORE, 


TON, GAN F 





and for various | 





| 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal panns 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


A Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from 








Extract« BEEF, 


It only takes a minute to prepare. Armour’s Extract takes the place of home- 
made ‘‘Soup stock,’’ costs less, goes farther, and tastes better. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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LOOK FOR 
The Woman in sso 


Make sure the fig- 
ure of a woman as 
here indicated, 


PRINTED in RED, 


is on the label of 
every box of 


Electro-Silicon 


It’s a mark of genuineness and a guar- 
antee of the best SILVER PoLisu known. 
It’s sold everywhere 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yor 








Or 19 pein Street, New York Oity. 


THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC 


BIN } MARIANI 


NOURISHES Body ans 
STIMULATES B ra i n 


* 
@ 
e 
e 
e 
$| REFRESHES 
6 
. 
e 
e 
& 
* 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


BOLD po hy AND ~~ 9 


Sent Fre@, aitum: 75 portrarrs 


and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 

















el MARIANI & CO,, 52 West 15th St., Naw Yorx. 1@ 














More efficacious than any liniment, embro- 
cation, or extract. 

Especially useful in Summer for insect 
bites, sunburn, and skin irritation. 

Of marvellous potency in colds, bruises, 
chafings, stiff or sore muscles. 

A positive cure for piles. 

Heals wounds and old sores when every- 
thing else fails. 


Hits the Mark 


EVERY TIME. 
Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. 
THe BRANDRETH Co., 


At druggists’, or by mail. 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK.) 
BVVeUte e 








Ne 


i 4 
The Praises of 


"Have Been Sung fer 
Over Half a (entury / 


2 a a 





Rae’s Lucca < tenet 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


**For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.’’ 


Excellence of the Product > rZ 


“For 


Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836. 


Pears’ 


A fat soap 
greases the 
skin; an alkali 
soap makes it 
red and harsh. 

Pears’ soap is 
nothing but 


soap; no fat or 
alkali in it. 








LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


—THE— 
Queen of Toilet Powders. 


The Purest and 
most Perfect Face 
Powder that science 
and skill can produce 
It is Invisible. It makes 

| } the Skin Soft and Beau- 
tiful. Removes all 
Gloss, Sunburn, Tan, 
Freckles, Blotches, &c. 
Professor Morse says in the “ 


of Westfield, N. Y.: 


“In answer to frequent requests for some 
hind of a toilet powder that can be used at 
the seaside resorts, where the spray and sea 
air ruins the effect of all ordinary articles of 
the kind, we would say that after a series of 
careful tests and observations we have found 
that the LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
has no superior. This is the well-known, 
harmiess article to which the ladies give 
preference as rendering the skiu as soft and 
clear as a child's.” 

50 CENTS. 
Of all druggistsy or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, | 


Leader” 





34 WEST ST., BOSTON. 














For © New Vacs 
BONBONS?Y CHOCOLATES 


FOR YOUR SUMMER OUTING. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTICZ. 
sent to all parts of the country by Mall or Express. 








and Size of Manufacture.’ 
PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
THICK OR THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
PARQUET FLOORS: NE MEREN TRB RoD 0 
THE INTERIOR "HARDWOOD. co, 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
649 
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HARPER’S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 
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The 
Why 


There are thousands of persons 
who require tonics and nerve 
builders. Mothers need some- 
thing to helpthem bear the trials 
of housekeeping Business men 
wish to sleep when they retire, 
and not grind over and over the 
business of the day. The dys- 
peptic requires a panacea for his 
suffering 


Convalescents wish something to help them re- 


and 


cover quickly. People need new 
blood when their vitality is ex- 
hausted. Women want plump, 
rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes. 


Consumptives require a food which does not 


grow 


contain a harmful ingredient, and 
which they can feel assured is 
absolutely pure. There are very 
few persons and few ladies 
especially who will not grow 


Well and Bright by using the ‘“‘Best”” Tonic when- 











...- PABST 


ever exhausted or weary. There 
is nothing in the world more 
admirable for its sustaining and 
alleviating qualities for women. 


Malt Extract 


The “Best” Tonic 





CELERALEty 











HARPER’S BAZAR 

































































































